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ABSTRACT 

Reported are the conclusions of a summer institute of 
special educators for the purpose of evaluating the appropriateness 
of the open-middle school for the exceptional child. The study is 
based on the ideas of architects Michael Eednar and David Haviland, 
who order exceptionalities along a continuum of intactness of the 
adaptive mechanism and describe environmental variables in terms of 
15 basic environmental conceptualizations such as consistency^ 
privacy, articulation among spaces, movement, and acoustical 
settings. Presented in chart form by severity of impairment are the 
intellectual, physical, social/emotional, and vocational 
characteristics of 10 to 14-year-old handicapped children. A 
mini -matrix examines the relationship between the program factor of 
flexibility with the 15 environmental conceptualizations. An 
observation check sheet is suggested as a means of evaluating whether 
basic environir.ental factors conducive to learning for exceptional 
children exist within a given school. 'Among the conclusions of the 
institute participants are the importance of the basic environmental 
conceptuali-zations in the effective open middle school and the need 
for caution in the inclusion of deaf, socially maladjusted, and 
emotionally disturbed children in the open middle school. (BE) 
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FOREWORD 



The following paper, The Exceptional Child in the 
Open-Middle School, came into existence through sev- 
eral stages. A few years ago as team teaching emerged, 
one of the spin-offs was the recognition of the necessity 
for the flexibility of space. More recent in development, 
the middle school philosophy, or concern for pre and 
early adolescents, brought into view the mandate for 
flexibility of space, staff and program. 

As so often happens, the material representation of 
the educational point of view developed faster than 
the understanding of the underlying concept. Many 
variants of the "open," *open-middle'' and "middle" 
school were built. Alarmed by the rapidity of facilities 
outrunning philosophy and aware that sooner than not, 
these buildings would encompass exceptional children, 
we decided to move. 

A review of the literature gleaned little, other than 
th-i paper by Bednar and Haviland. Clearly then the 
responsibility became ours, that of putting perimeters 
around infinity. 

As a start, respected colleagues were invited to a 
summer institute. Upon acceptance, they received home- 
work packets for perusal and action. One of the 
assignments was to take the work sheets using the Basic 
Environmental Conceptualizations and check them 
against any open, middle, or open-middle school within 



reasonable geographic distance. WHien these were re- 
turned, pnor to che Institute, two factors were emergent: 

These Conceptualizations were significant from 
a psycho-educational point of view for all 
children 

}}. Few, scattered, or none of these conceptuali- 
zations were found existent within the schools 
visited. 

The participants arrived, with notes, views, questions, 
and challenges and were off to semantic warfare. The 
brief week left everyone limp, exhilerated, feeling that 
something great had occurred but frustrated because 
they had not reached closure. 

The Special Study Institute was funded through a 
grant to the Florida Department of Education from the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, USOE, under 
Title VI-D. Following the Institute, this material was 
organized and extended to its present level. The measure 
of its worth will be determined when others find value 
in the material and take it to yet another stage of 
development. 

It is my privilege to express appreciation to all of 
the people who contributed to this publication, and 
especially to Louise Fahmey who served both as diiec- 
tor of the Institute and editor of this manuscript. 




Floyd T. Christian 
Commissioner of Education 
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CHAPTER I 



— RATIONALE 



The "middle school" concept has come into existence 
as a result of concern among general educators about a 
particularly fragile and Milncrable period of time between 
childhood and adolescence (chronologically between ages 
ten and fourteen) and the significance between this 
growth phase and the educational scene. 

The factors critical to making the "middle school" 
a different experience from junior high are the flexi- 
bilities of spatial configurations (or openness), staff and 
program. These three, theoretically, would bring close 
together the child's abilities and needs with the educa- 
tional input. 

As educators became involved in the exploration of 
ihe 'middle schooi" concept, more emphasis seemed to 
be placed on the "openness" of space rather than the 
connotation of flexibility of manipulation of the physical 
environment as ipart ot the instructional technique. In 
many instances * openness" or lack of walls became as 
rigid as were the fixed walls in the more traditional 
type of school building. 

Completely dropped from many an educational dis- 
cussion were the other two critical factors for the middle 
school's being an appropriate learning environment for 
the youngsters between 10-14 years. These are, of course, 
flexible program and flexible staff. 

As special educators, we are doubly concerned about 
the ten to fourteen vear olds. We heartily agree that the 
pre- and early-adolescent is adjusting to all kinds of 
growth pressures (physically, emotionally, intellectually). 
If, in addition to these he is blind, partially-sighted, deaf 
or hard of heanng, has behavior disorders or learning 
disabilities, he is experiencing additional immeasurable 
pressures. 

How appropriate, then, the middle school (flexible 
program, staff, space) might be for exceptional children 
can only begin to be determined by special educators 
seeking answers to such questions as: 

(1) What are the characteristics of the ten to fourteen 
year old physically, intellectualiy, emotionally? 

(2) What additional different characteristics does the 
ten to fourteen year old have if he is blind, par- 
tially sighted, deaf, hard of hearing, socially or 
emotionally maladjusted or learning disabled? 

(3) Should there be a fourth, or vocational, category 
of characteristics for consideration? 



(4) Are the characteristics of tl^e transescent^ excep- 
tional child so unique, that hv^ cannot tolerate the 
middle school; or, that v^iih certain modificanons 
to program, or staff, or space (any one or all of 
these) compensations could be made enabling the 
middle school to become supportative and con- 
ductive to his learning? 

Special educators and ai'chitects were invited to 
attend an institute in Winter Park, Florida, from August 
3-7, 1970, to discuss these questions, arrive at some 
conclusions and develop position papers. 

It was anticipated that the participants could come 
to a delineation of program and staff needs for exceptional 
children in the middle school, but would experience 
semantic confusion when they began to deal with the 
space component. 

Since there appears to be an accepted recognition by 
architects and educators of the difficulty in transferring 
an educational idealogy into an architectural reality, a 
usable catalyst \Vas sought. 

Ideas presented in a paper by two architects, Michael 
Bednar and David Haviland, otfercd an opportunity for 
such use by institute participants. 

The very artistry of the architect enables him to build 
a physical environment so subtly that the iT*:Jividual 
rapidly adapts to it and is unable to conceptualize the 
impact there would be on him if his adaptive -ncchanisms 
were impaired. The adaptive mechanisms are inoperative 
or impaired for many exceptional children. 

Therefore, if we consider the degree to which the 
exceptional child's perceptual, communicative, affective, 
and cognitive systems are affected by his ' particular 
exceptionality, we can place him along a continuum of 
intactness of the adaptive mechanisms. The existence of 
his handicapping condition has created learning dis- 
abilities in one or more of these systems, thus causing 
him to fall to the left of the midpoint, or somewhere 
along the negative side of the contiruium. 

The exceptional child, due to the non-intactness of 
these^ systems, is unable to exploit the physical environ- 
ment's function as part of the total learnmg environment. 
Instead, the child can be exploited by the physical 
environment. The environmental stimuli are perceived 
very directly and consequently produce strong concom- 
mitaht behavior. 



» Donald H. Eichhom's terms for pre- and early adolescent: trans 



= to go across; escent = to become' something. 



Bednar and Haviland (see Figure 3.1) suggest that all 
the exceptionalities, excluding the gifted, can be ordered 
along the contiinium of intactness of the adaptive me- 
chanism and would possibly fall within one of thrre 



clusters. Those falling within the more scvcrclx in\ol\ed 
group, farthest away from the midpoint, should cause 
archilect^j and educators the most pro\ocativc thinking.' 
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Figure 3.1 



The Bednar-Haviland concept elicited exciting possi- purpose if reordered in this fashion: 
bilities but seemed more workable for the writer's 
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iMichael J. Bednar and David S. Haviland, The Role of the Physical Environment in tlw Education of Children With Learning Dis- 
abilities, p. 17. 
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The Bcdnar-Haviland contention is that if educators 
and architects could come up witli descriptors of the 
physical, or built environment appropriate for children 
in this extreme clustering (from here on called -3 cate- 
gory) they would have provided descriptors of physical 
environment for the remaining two groups (-2 and -1). 

Bednar and Haviland define physical environment as 
architectural or built environment consisting of things 
(building materials, furniture, plumbing, etc.) and con- 
ditions (ejiVironmental variables: Ught, color, shape, tex- 
ture, acoustics and others) which make up space and 
buildings for human habitation. They see the physical 
environment as a catalytic agent in the learning situation 



capable of fnstenng interpersonal relationships, suggest- 
ing and stimulating behavior. Therefore, through 
consciously manipulati.ig the environmental stimuli, 
behaviors can be changed and the .development of the 
adaptive mechanism can be facilitated.* 

Bednar anv* Haviland saw significant relationships 
between the u^giee of intactncss of the adjustivc 
mechanisms (.^, -2, -1) and "conditionji" or envi; -hrnentai 
variables such as light, cc^or, shape, texture, ivOust',,,,., 
etc. To this point, ihey extended these coi 'liUCfi \o 
what thgy called "Basic Environmen»iJ Conccotu??<iza- 
tions."2 



BASIC ENVIRONMENTAL CONCEPTUAUZATiONS 



PROGRAM FACTORS 




chandQabiilty 
educational tools 
{icxlblllty 
the sItG 
Integration and 
segregation 
(others?) 

Figure 8*1— Program Factors: "Superimposed" on the Basic Environmental Conceptuali- 
zations for Special Educations 



J* Michael J. Bednar and David S. Haviland. The Role of Physical Environment in the Education of Children With Learning Disabilities, 
p. 3. 

2. Ibid., p. 53 

3. Ibid., p. 72. 



From an cducalor's point of viCw, the architects 
role is fA'o-fold in designing a physical environment 
which Ci'eates a learning environment He "nust first 
build ir direct manipulators (Basic Environmental Con* 
ceptuahzations) of the people therein, both 'Vistructors 
and learners. Then he must 'stage" or build in secondary 



manipulators (Pro;;ram Factors) which permit the in- 
stnictor certain flexibilities to modif\ the learning 
environment. 

For this reason, tliis writer (an educator) took the 
liberty of reorganizing Bcdnar and Haviland s (architects) 
matrix to look like this: 
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1. Sp9ce41me Identity 

2. Conslstoncy 

3. Privacy 

4. Territorality 

5. Articulation among Spaces 

6. Transition 

7. Alternatives and Decisions 

8. Movement 

9. Socializing Agent 

10. Usability by Ciilld 

11. Character 

12. Site 

13. Acoustical Settings 

14. Visual Settings 

15. Ciimate Control 



Flexi- 
bility 



Educ. 
Tools 



Fusion 



Separ- 
ation 



The desirable catalytic agent, as mentioned earlier, 
to enable educators and architects realistically to discuss 
the flexibility of space in the middle school came from 
these three big ideas as offered by Bednar and Haviland: 

— of ordering the exceptionalities along the negative 
side of the continuum of intactness of the adjustive 
mechanism (composed of perceptual, communica- 



tive, affective and cognitive systems); 

— of enlarging upon the "conditions" or environmental 
variables of architectural environment to '"basic 
environmental conceptualizations"; 

— of comparatively examining and 'b" for de- 
terminants of physical environment for exceptional 
children. 



TIic parlicipanls were requested to examine the cate- 
gories of exceptionalities as done by Bednar and Havi- 
land and make any redistributions they agreed upon as 
necessary. Tlicn as assigned members to one of the 
three negative groupings representing the exceptional' 
children therein, tliey proceeded to arrive at some base- 
line agreements in response to these specific questions: 

1. What are the intellectual, physical, emotional and 
vocational characteristics and needs of the chiild 
between 10 and M years of age? 

2. Wiiat additional characteristics and needs, (intel- 
lectually, physically, emotionally and vocationally) 
might a child from iO-14 have resulting from his 
exceptionality? 

3. What is meant by the open-middle school with 
components of flexible program, staff, and space? 

4. What vehicle can be used to determine the rela- 
tionships between the exceptional child's input 
systems and the physical (or built) environment? 

5. What are the tolerances of exceptional children for 
flexible space, staff and program? 

6. Does the concept of the open-middle school as an 
optimal learning environment for the pre-adoles- 
cent hold true for the exceptional pre-adolescent? 

7. Is there a need for a position paper or papers 
concerning the placement of exceptional children 
in the open-middle school? 

A large fold-out chart m the form of the matrix was 
given as a workslieet. Across the top were listed the 
program factors over which the teacher should have 
control, i.e., flexibility (of spatinl configurations, lighting, 
acoustics), educational tools (st^ft and hard ware), and 
fusion or separation of the exceptional students. Along 
the right side of the chart were listed the basic environ- 
mental conceptuali?:ations (the components of the built 
environment). 

Using as counterpoint eatr)* ir/formation the core of 
material agreed upoji in answer lo the previously listed 
seven questions, the groups refle'jted, debated, reflected. 

The general consensus ci opiniori was thai the Basic 
Environmental Conceptualizations were important for 
all children whedicr in traditional or **open" school 
design. Also agreed upon was that they made the critical 
difference in making the open middle school a leai-iiing 



environment because of that dcsiirn^ emphasis on flexi- 
bility. 

The teacher's use of educational tools, the second of 
the Vrojir^m Factors, :is viewed against the Basic 
Environmental Conceptualizations seemed to pro\ ide less 
threat to the leafni:*'* environment. For, if the Basic 
Environmental Cc ..<:ptuali*Aations were existent v.^ithin 
the built, or physical environment, they would exert a 
certain amount of control over the teacher in enabling 
her to create a learning environment. The remainder of 
control deemed necessary to avoid ambiguities, would, 
hopefully, come from within the teacher's training or 
from supervisory help. 

The final Program Factors (fusion with the non- 
exceptional or separation from them), when treated in 
the same manner as flexibility, fell into two subcon- 
siderations. The first of these is building design and the 
second is programmiiig ami scheduling exceptional chil- 
dren within the open middle school organization for 
which the special education teacher provides leadership. 

Returning to tlie most critical of relationships, that 
between the Program Factor "flexibility" and the Basic 
Environmental Conceptualizations, the participants 
worked at length. After defining each conceptualization, 
the problems and proposals were listed. 

Although strong feelings were expressed in sr?pport of 
all the conceptualizations, some were more difficult with 
which to deal. Participanis found it difficult to cue- 
reduce through the subtleties of architectural creativity 
and their own teaching experiences to the degree that all 
problcMTis they felt existed could be identified. In many 
instances, when problems could he identified, suggestions 
as how to "overcome" were unobtainable. The de;:ision 
was made to include in the report the work acoorriplished, 
although incomplete, to provide a baseline of departure 
for additional development. 

At this point, recommendations were made to develop 
an observation check sheet from the material gathered, 
run a pilot study to clean up this instrument, then have 
a team use it in as many open schools as possible. The 
data thus gathered could lead to resource information: 

— for future completion of the document on the 
relationships between Program Factor flexibility 
and the Basic Environmental Conceptualizations; 

— and to the subsequent realization of the objective 
for educational .specifications pertinent to the 
transescent exceptional child in the "open" school. 



CHAPTER n - CHARACTERISTICS OF PRE AND EARLY ADOIIJSCENTS 



Educational programs must reflect the characteristics 
of the youngsters involved Therefore, we identified the 
major characteristics of Uie 10-14 year old: intellectually, 
physicallv, emotionally/socially, and vocationally. For 
our pur,>ose' of comparison of these major characteristics 
as they pertain to Iho non-handicapped and the handi- 
capped clssJd, we considered a hypotlielical Mean (X) 
on the Continuum of Intactness of the Adaptive: Mech- 

Procedure Followed: 



anisms. Tnc non-handicapped wouhl show up .somewhere 
along the right, or positive side of the mean in Positive 
Groups T, II, III, or IV. Tlie handic^pp^'d ^vould fall into 
GroupsJ, II, III, or IV along the negative side of the 
Mean (X) according to severity of condition, with Nega- 
tive Group IV being that group of children so handi- 
capped for one reason o nnother that an* educational 
environment would not be appropriate for them. 



1. An examination of the Characteristics of the 10-14 year old: 

— Intellectually: 
growth of capacities 
growth of skills 
noticeable change 
developing 

— Physically: 
vijion 
hearing 

« Sociolly/Emodonally 

— Vocationally 

2. These characteristics hstcd under the title "Non-Handicapped." 

3. The listing of additional characteristics of tlie child relevant to his handicapping condition: 
. — Negative Group I: 

speech impaired 

cripp!ii;g and chronic health conditions 

— Negative Group II: 
blind 



partially sighted 



deaf 

hard of hearing 

— Negative Group III 

mental retardation (educable) 
specific learning disabilities 
emotionally disturbed 
socially maladjusted 

4. A comparison made between each exceptional child negative grouping and the non-handicapped. 
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In the foJIowing pages we are concentrating on the pre and early adolescent at the Negative J, (-1) Position on 
the Continuiun of the Adaptive Mechanisms. 
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In the following pages we are concentrating on the pre and early adolescent at the Negative 2, (-2) PosiUon on the 
Continuum of the Adaptive Mechanisms. 



CONTINUUM OF INTACTKESS OF PERCEPTUAL, COMMUNICATIVE, AFFECTIVE, AND COGNITIVE SYSTEMS 
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In the following pages we are concentrating on the pre and early adolescent at the Negative 3, (-3) Position on 
the Continuum of the Adaptive Mechanisms. 
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CHAPTER m— CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 



An appropriate next step, after the comparisons of 
the characteristics of the pre and early adolescent non- 
handicapped and handicapped, was to examine the pro- 
gram designed for pre and early adolescents. This pro- 
gram was, of course, that of the middle school created 
to reflect the needs of pre and early adolescents emotion- 
ally, intellectually, ancl physically. As an adjunct to and 
an implementation of the middle school were variations 
in staff usage and flexibility of space. 

L Unique Characteristics of the Open-Middle School: 

The absolute focal point of the uniqueness of the 
middle school is the provision of a set of learning oppor- 
tunities completely different from that of the usual 
elementary and secondary offerings, and uniquely rele- 
vant to the pre and early adolescent, placed within differ- 
ent organizational dimensions. 

A. This Program has been given the )lIowing sub- 
categorizations: 

1. Personal Development 

The intent here is to give the pre and early 
adolescents a thorough knowledge of their 
rowth patterns and understanding of their 
evelopment as persons. Most essential to the 
success to this program aspect is for the pre 
and early adolescents to have opportunities for 
counseling, for the development of values, for 
health and physical development, and for ex- 
ploration of many interests. . 

2. Skills for Continued Learning 

Reading 
Listening 
Compositional 

Asking questions, interviewing 
Organizing information 

Generalizing from observations, incidents, read- 
ing 

Evaluation of information, opinion, observation 
Problem solving^ 

3. Organized Knowledge 

— includes the traditional areas of mathematics, 
science, and language. 

— characterized by learning which is logical, 
sequential, and cognitive. 



iDonald H. Elchhom, 'The Controversy of the Middle School,' 
Illinois, March 17, 1969. 



Prior to the Institute participants' going into group 
sessions to consider the relationships of the pre and early 
adolescent handicapped youngster to a relevant program, 
it was significant for them to have an orientotion to the 
philosophy of the middle school. A resume cf the ma- 
terial covered regarding program and staffing patterns 
follows. The material discussed which relates to flexi- 
bility of space will be included in the next chapter. 



PROGRAM 

— should be highly individualized with students 
progressing at a rate compatible with their 
abilities, interests, and attitudes. 

— learning objectives should be devised in be- 
havioral terms with emphasis placed on the 
transition from the oncrete to the abstract 
stages of difficulty.^ 



B. The dimensions of organization to facilitate the 
flexible educational program are: , 

1- Age-groups range for middle school has two 
prevailing patterns. These are either grades 6-8 
or grades 5-8. 

2. Horizontal Dimension — how oupils are grouped 
for instruction and other scnool directed ac- 
tivities. 

Existing patterns: 

a. '^Planned gradualism" — (as used in the 
Chippewa Middle School in Saginaw, Michi- 
gan) 

(1) 'Tiome" 

Fifth grade pupils assigned to a '*home" 
in a self-contained classroom with one 
teacher. Each fifth grade classroom is 
separated from other areas with use of 
framed partitions and a central utility 
core, including a toilet, closets, cup- 
boards and a sink. 

(2) "neighborhood" 

Sixth grade pupils assigned to one class- 
room, si>end most of their time with one 
teacher, move about in a moderate de- 
gree in different sizes and types of 
groups worked out by teacher teams as 
the needs of students are recognized. 

Address presented at the National A.S.C.D. Conference in Chicago, 
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(3) **society" 

Seventh and eiglUh grade pupils spend 
two periods a day witli liomeroom 
teacher (language arts, .social studies and 
group guidance). Remainder of the day 
spent with five or more teachers. 

b. Grades five and six assigned to one teacher 
for at least to % of a day. Special teachers 
available for physical education, science, 
art, music, homemaking, industrial arts, for- 
eign language and reading. 

Grades seven and eight completely depart- 
mentalized 

c. Team Teaching 

There are two approaches to team teaching. 
One approach is that of interdisciplinary; 
the other is composed of single-subjects. The 
leadership in the single-subject team is an 



appointed coordinator with released lime 
for administration. The leadership in the 
interdisciplinar)' team follows emerging 
leadership principles. 

3. Vertical Dimensions — some plan of non-graded, 
continuous pupil progress 

II. Unique Characteristics of the Open-Middle School: 
Staff 

In order to provide the program unique to the middle 
school, differentiated staffing is necessary and is ac- 
complished tlirough the use of instructional teams, sup- 
portive services (psychologist, guidance counselor, ma- 
terials center librarian, reading specialists); resource 
teachers (art, music, modem foreign languages, home 
arts, physical education); part-time teachers; parapro- 
fessionals (teacher aides, clerical aides, technicians, intern 
teachers). 
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CHAPTER IV — OPEN SPACE AND THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 



Tlie whole issue of the exceptional chMs being in 
the open middle school was formulated from the special 
educators* experience in working with children: 

— who had problems in hyperactivity 

• had to be moving 

• were active 

• couldn't settle in for a day*s work 

— who experienced a forced response to stimuli 

• had to attend to things that were going on 
whether it was sound, or movement, or color, etc. 

— who had a limited degree of time in which they 
could attend to a problem which necessitated a 
constant change of focus of the learning direction. 

Tile special educators hypothesized all kinds of prob- 
lems in moving such children from a limited environ- 
ment to open space. They tended to garner support for 
their thesis from the phenomenon of a great increase in 
referrals for special education screening from school 
populations which had moved from the traditional stnic- 
ture to that of flexible open space. After special educa- 
tion screening and diagnosis, the referred children did 
not meet the placement criteria and were returned to 
the open space school wherein they continued to evidence 
some or all of the behaviors described above. 

In a speech by Dr. Landis M. Stetler, the basic issue 
of the Institute was focussed by these questions: 

How can the special education teacher of the various 
program areas (the deaf, the retarded, the emotionally 
disturbed) best meet the instructional needs of the 
child who requires extreme adaptations in curricu- 
lum, method, or environmental management, and 
have that child also be an integral part of the open^ 
middle school? ^ 

Can*t special educators play a significant role in the 
open school without being rigidly structured to either 
openness or self-containment? What is special edu- 
cation's role in meeting the instructional needs of all 
children? Where is the line drawn? Where does 
special education begin to phase into the program? 

The direction toward answers then seemed to be a 
careful examination of open space to see what was miss- 
ing or what was existing to create problems. Therefore 
this chapter is concerned with the space characteristics 
of the open-middle school; the Mini-Matrix; the need 
for follow-up activity; the Observation Check Sheet; 
and, general conclusions as to prevalent organizational 
paltenis and related space needs for exceptional children. 



The space characteristics of the open middle school 
are; 

Each department or grouping (chronoloizical age, sub- 
ject area or other such groupings) are located together 
to permit ease in regrouping of students. 

Each cluster of teaching stations has an area for 
storage of materials of instruction, supplementary 
books, and textbooks. 

There are carrels for individual study. 

There are conference rooms for small groups from 

3-20. 

There are larger areas for groups of approximately 

There is an activity suite composed of jne conference 
room, about % the size of a general classroom, which 
contains furnishings which arc easily moved or al- 
tered. The acti\dty suite also has two auxiliary work 
rooms, each about the size of a general classroom. 

Related to the characteristics of the open space are 
the technologies involved therein, such as team teaching, 
computer assisted instruction, educational television and 
video taping. 

The ability to manipulate space use has been the 
desire of educators since the emergence of non-graded- 
ness, team teaching, individualized instniction, and edu- 
cational technologies. Open space or space alteration is 
another instructional teclmique, one called flexibility. 

Bednar and Haviland' see the teacher as having 
certain controls, or Program Factors. These controls are 
the changing of the size of a group of students by fusing 
them into or by separating them from other classes; 
selection and use of educational tools; and, flexibility of 
space usage. 

Exceptional child educators who must consider the 
physical environment as conducive to the learning en- 
vironment for the handicapped child view any alteration 
of the space as a critical factor. 

From their orientation to the physical environments 
serving as a catalytic agent in the learning process and 
hence developing the Basic Environmental Conceptuali- 
zations, Bednar and Haviland provided direction to 
permit flexibility or space alterations without detriment 
to the handicapped child. The Basic Environmental Con- 
ceptualizations become the psycho-educational compon- 
ent against which the teacher can project her competen- 
cies in creating a learning environment through the use 
of the Program Factors: Flexibility, Educational Tools, 
Fusion or Separation of the students. 



^ Bednar and Haviland, op, cit, p. 71. 
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To really get at the problem of how the exceptional 
child would fare in open or space variations, it was 
necessary for the Institute particinants to consider Flexi- 
bility against each of the Basic Environmental Concept- 
ualizations holding in mind at the same time characteris- 
tics of the exceptional child as he falls in Negative Groups 
I, II, or III. ^ ^ 

Utx)n completion of the analysis of the consequential 
relationships between Flexibility and the Basic Environ- 
ment Conceptualizations, it may be important, at some 
future date, to assess relationships between the other 
Program Factors and the Basic Environmental Con- 
ceptualizations. Tlie teacher might be creating an 
ambiguous environment, which, in turn, manipulates the 
child, through her inappropriate use of Educational 
Tools, Fusion, Separation. 



Mini-Matrix 

The relationships between the first of the Program 
Factors (Flexibility) and the Basic Environmental 
Conceptualizations are examined in the following pages 
in what was designated the "Mini-Matrix." **Mini*' to 
indicate the delimiting of the Program Factors to that 
of Flexibility. **Matrix*' to give use of the definition: 
^'Something holding, or capable of holding, embedded 
within it, another object to which it gives shape or 
form."^ 

Hence the cross referencing of Flexibility to tlie 
Basic Environmental Conceptualizations with the view 
that therein lies that which we seek. 



ERiC 



IR. R. Donnelley & Sons, Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary^ p. 522. 
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1. Spatd'time Identlt:^ 

2. Gonslu'.anc/ 

3. Privwy 

A. Torrltorallt^ 

5. Articulation among Spaces 
6 TransltK*'.' 

7. Altornativos & Decisions 

8. Movement 

9. Socializing Agent 

10. Usablllt/ by Child 

11. Chpracter 

12. Site 

13. Acoustical Settings 

14. Visual Settings 

15. Climate Control 



Procedure Followed: 

1. Each Basic Environmental Conceptualization is defined. 

2. Consideration is given to the relationships of a particular Basic Environmental Conceptualization to the Program 
Factor: Flexibilit)'. 

3. A listing is given of the problems an exceptional child might experience as a consequence of the relationships. 

4. Suggestions for compensation, alleviation or avoidance of the problems are listed under a subtide, "Provide.*' 

5. When, within the brevitj' of the Institute, the participants were unable to develop ideas to be submitted under 
"Provide," space v/as left for the work of future groups. 
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MINI-MATRIX 



1. SPACE-TIME IDENTITY 
Space 

Child leanis to observe similarities and 
differences between objects by locating 
them firmly in space and then observing 
these characteristics (irrportant to ad- 
vanced thinl<ing) 

through sequential process: 

locates objects in space with reference 
to himself 

then later with reference to a second ob- 
ject with whose location he is familiar 

finally by means of a system of fixed 
directions. It is only in this last stage that 
a space structure becomes possible. Many 
exceptional children have found their de- 
velopment blocl^ed here before this last 
stage was reached. Their behavior, par- 
ticularly In the area of abstraction and 
generalisation, suffers as a result. They 
require .special assistance to permit them 
to develop a stable space structure with 
which to stabilize the relationships which 
surround them. (Kephart, 1960) 

Problems 

Child must preserve ioc^lizations for the 
particular objects io which his attention 
is directed 

— must at tho tama time retain Impres- 
sion of locali'4:dfion of the objects that 
are at the moment io the focus of his 
attention 

— devf iopocj by translating temporal 
serie.'; A improssicyns into a simultaneous 
impression in vM^rs, 

1. SPACE-TIME IDENTITY 

Time 

Translations from time to space and bacl< 
again are demanded of us every day. 
(Kephart, 1960) 

— the clocl< is an instrument which trans- 
lates time Into changes in space 

— when reading a word the child should 
have a simultaneous impression of letters 
organized in space 

— when asl<ed to spell a word the child 
must tal<e this simultaneous presentation 
and reduce it to a series of elements 
(separate letters) in time. 

(Kephart, 1960) 

Problems 

In tra^.3lating a temporal series of impres- 
sions into a simultaneous impression in 
space 

in translating a simultaneous impression 
in space into a temporal series 

in developing a space world around him — 
that which he is not lool<ino at directly 
does not exist 

in developing a concept of clock-time 
43 
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Provide Time Cues 

Using: 

a ray of sunlight moving across a modulated 
wall to demonstrate the passage of time 
soft music at a change of schedule 
change of light ai a change of schedule 
calend.'^rs with seasonal pictures 
clocl<s 

growing plants 

mirrors (for reflections of seii) 
(textures and colors) 
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2. CONSISTENCY 

Child is learning to manipulate his sur- 
roundings, and it should provide him with 
successful experiences in doing this. The 
luck of consistency in his behavior must 
be compensated by consistency In the 
environment (Bednar & Haviland) 
Consistency is brought about at a sub- 
liminal level 

Problems 

slow adjustment to environmental changes 
(EMR) 

meaningless differences in colors, tex- 
tures, lighting patterns, and surfacing ma- 
terials 

doors which do not generally swing the 
same way 

hardware on doors, windows, cabinets, 
toilet partitions which are difficult to oper- 
ate and inconsistent throughout tiie build* 
ing 

— Negative 3 Group derive comfort from 
the familiar — the same old record. 
Child needs to know where to find them. 
Shifts in lighting level and quality 

3. PRIVACY 

The child is learning to deal with a social- 
izing agent, the school, through a group- 
ing-associational process. The opportunity 
for privacy Is essential to good mental 
health and the development of personal 
identity 

Problems 

need for places with varying degrees of 
privacy 

need for places with varying aspects of 
privacy; 

visual 

acoustical 

physical 

psychological 

4. TERRITORALITY 

The child in learning to deal with the 
socializing process of the school needs 
the reassuring feeling of knowing that his 
own individuality is respected. This is 
particularly critical for children who al* 
ready suffer from a poor self-concept. 
''Territorality" is having a place of his 
own and exercising the defense of this 
place through personalizing it with draw- 
ings, color, writing, etc. (Bednar & Havi- 
land) 

Problems 

Children who are having difficulty in 
orienting themselves in space need a 
place of tholr own to provide a bass. 
The visually-handicapped experiences 
feelings of loss of self-avy/areness. 
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Provide 

careful considerations of gradual changes in 
the environment stich as furniture rearrange- 
ment, paint color changes, space use altera* 
tion and shifts in lighting level and quality 

clear, consistent storage of media to be used 
by children 



r^rovlde 



Provide 

For the visually handicapped a place for rest- 
ing (standing, sitting), wherein he feels secure. 
This applies to corridofo, med;a centers, etc., 
as well as classroom. 
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'•^ ARTICULATION AMONG SPACES 

An articulation environment is one which 
displays the fact that it has different parts. 

This refers not only to spaces within the 
building, but also to articulation between 
indoors and out. 



Problems 

The exceptional child needs to recognize 
and prepare for changes in activity and 
behavior. 

The children with problems of hyper-ac- 
tivity in one or more o: ihe modalities need 
a controlling of the kinds of physical 
stimuli associated with various learning 
tasks. 

Children with problems of dissociation 
need to perceive meaningful wholes 
rather than parts. 

Children with problems of perserveration 
need strong cues for a very definite "stop" 
to one activity before starting another. 

6. TRANSITION 

The transition space is the inbetween 
realm; the place between two places, ex.: 
the entrance to a building is a major ar- 
chitectural event. 

The transition space from corridor to 
classroom should allow the child to hang 
up his coat, go to the bathroom, and pre- 
pare himself for learning activity. 

The transition space, from classroom to 
lunchroom should allow the child to wash 
his hands, obtain his lunch, and psycho- 
logically prepare himself for large group 
activity. 

Transition spaces between activities are 
important. 

— a child just arriving from a long bus 
ride needs a "decompressing" space 
before entering the learning and work- 
ing environment. 

— children returning from P.E. need a 
calming down transitional space. 

Some transition spaces need to be strong- 
ly articulated whereas others can be more 
fluid. 

Transitions of all kinds are needed in 
buildings for psychological relief: 
between 

quiet and noisy 
dark and light 
hard and soft 
large and small 
learning and playing 
warm and cold 
active and passive 

7. DECISIONS AND ALTERNATIVES 

The decisions which the user of a physi- 
cal environment must make to simply 
exist within it. 
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Provide 

An area for concentration which is low In 
stimuli 

An area for reaction which is richer (than lhat 
abovi») in stimuli 

Avoid clutter and "visual noise" 

Certain tools in certain areas (science center, 
TV corner) refer to Hewitt's "Engineered Class- 
room" 

Cues from environment to help keep teacher- 
talk to a minimum 

Freedom to make noise in certain places 

Cues for certain behaviors expected in cer- 
tain places 

Provide 

An establishment of emotional "set" for 
change in activity 
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Pro bf ems 

Ambiguity of light sources, confusing re- 
flections, rhythmic patterns are a nega- 
tive influence on all program factors be- 
cause emphasis must be placed on 
eliciting the proper response the first try, 
so failure is eliminated insofar as Is 
possible for -3 group. 

The two extremes which must be avoided 
in designing for the child With learning 
disabilities and retardation: 

a. Avoid alternatives which will result \n 
frustration for the child. 

Example: He wants to leave the room 
and sees an exit which he can not use 
(a large window, a firedoor, etc.) or 
cannot get to. 

He wall<s into a room and wants to 
sit down but cannot get to empty 
seats. 

b. Too many alternatives (or undemar- 
cated alternatives), which m ay also 
result in frustration for the child. 
Example: He is faced with glass side- 
lights the same size as the doors they 
accompany. 

He Is faced with restroom doors with 
no clear designation for "boys" or 
"girls." 

He is faced with multiple-branching 
corridors and no cues as to which he 
should tal<e. 

He sees many different activities pro- 
ceeding simultaneously In a space and 
cannot decide which to join. 
8. MOVEMENT 

fvlany of the preceding conceptualizations 
relate to the essential problem of move- 
ment in, out, and through educational fa- 
cilities, fvlovement in a building is an im- 
portant part of using it. 
A successful movement system will not 
only result in ease of circulation for the 
child, it will also increase his own con- 
fidence in his ability to cope with his 
environment (Bednar & Havlland) 
Problems 

Providing environmental cues to movement 
In order to facilitate student circulation 
(critical for blind). 

Need for a basically "simple" circulation 
pattern to help the exceptional child re- 
main oriented In time and space: to l<now- 
where-he-has-been, where-he-is-, and 
where-he-is-golng. 

Avoiding the reinforcement of perceptual 
handicaps through the use of long and 
monotonous considers or large spaco. 
Space-time distortion, ambiguity and frus- 
trations with decisions and alterfiatives 
can all result. 

The movement of groups of children 
through undefined space can cause space- 
time distortion and create ambiguity for 
children not moving. 

Children who have problems with hyper- 
activity have a compulsion to l<eep mov- 
ing, are active, and find it difficult to 
remain seated for long periods of time. 
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Provide 



Provide 

colors, shapes, textures, materials, and 
graphics can be employed to accomplish this, 
circulation paths should be well enough or- 
dered to avoid ambiguity and to assist the 
user in malcing movement decisions. 

Where corridors of any length are necessary, 
they should be handled with great care. 

Where larga spaces are involved, there should 
be provisions for directional cues. 

Where possible, circulation spaces should be 
developed as activity spaces in their own 
right and not be just regarded as channels 
from one place to the next. 

Jet of air to alert for "architectural barrier." 
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Architectural barriers that might exist only 
for those children wfjO are blind, partially 
sighted, or hard-cf-hearing. 

9. SOCIALIZING AGENT 

The physical environment can be a social- 
izing mechanism. 

A socjopetal plan encourages the develop- 
ment of stable human relationships draw- 
ing people together and assisting them 
in interacting with one another. It is 
centripetal in tendency and brings people 
to the center. Concepts in education are 
more socfopetal in nature. 

A sociofugal plan discourages the forma- 
tion of stable human relationships by keep- 
ing people apart. It is centrifugal in na- 
ture and propels people to the perimeter of 
the plan (Dr. Humphrey Osmond in Bed- 
nar & Haviland). 

Problems 

Visual contact facilitates interaction. 

The size of the space in relation to the 
number of persons it houses. 

Continually drawing people to the center 
(sociopetal only) or to the perimeter 
(sociofugal only). 

Larger spaces often end up propelling 
their inhabitants to the walls and corners 
rather than to the center. 

If the flexible use of space is aimed at 
being a socializing agent through an al- 
teration of spacial configuration, 
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— alternate cues (or the 
must be a consideration 



blind child 



the problem of bringing people within 
visual sight of the partially sighted 
child and the feasibility of inclusion of 
the nunr.ber of people within that visual 
sight field must be a consideration 

the acoustical setting for the hard-of- 
hearlng is an important factor 



10. USABILITY BY THE CHILD 
A. Scale Child-Related 
Problems 

Building has appearance of "looming" 
over the child as he approaches it. 

Relating a building to a child's scale with- 
out overdoing scale accommodation and 
heightening the "adultness" of the teacher. 

Height of shelves, windov/sills, operating 
hardware, and stair railings can cause a 
good deal of frustration for children if 
poorly located.- 
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Provide ^ 

Control of the number of people within sight 
at any one time. 

Protection against overcrowding and over- 
concentration (too many people and too little 
space). 

Allow a number of levels of sociability— large 
groups, intimate group, complete privacy. 

Allow easy and unobtrusive movement be- 
tween increasing or decreasing levels oi 
sociability from lunchroom to classroom to 
cubicle. 

Allow transition between zones of equal 
sociability without disruption — a sensory 
hyperactive child moving from "one area of 
privacy to another (say from a carrel to a 
locker) should net have to go through a large 
group area. 

Careful design of larger group spaces If 
these are to foster interaction (that is, become 
~;ociopetal). 

Certain educational tools have "built-in" ca- 
pacity to bring together (movie) or separate 
(individual viewer). 



Provide 

Careful attention to site development, earth- 
work, planting, approaches, steps, fenestra- 
tions, parapets, and other features of the 
buildings facades. 

Consideration for appropriate scale. 
Storage: child-size. 



MINI-MATRIX 



Chalkboards that reach from floor to ceil- 
ing in the middle of the floor creates a 
feeling of looming. 

B. Physical environments should be de- 
signed so as to constantly conform 
to the child's Immediate needs- 

Problems 

Frustration in using the building and its 
appurtenances may further aggravate 
perceptual or psycho-social disabilities. 

The blind child needs a ratio of about 
10:1 (sighted: blind) for storage space 
and availability of bool<s and equipment. 

Postural variations concommittant to that 
tasl< which child or teacher is involved. 



11. CHARACTER 

Avoidance of complete functionality and 
Inclusion of dash of whimsy providing 
child appeal such as a playful sculpture, 
or mural, or shapes, or colors or textures. 



should have a certain 



child's changing 



Problem 

The character 
changeability 

— to accommodate 
needs 

— to accommodate individuals as well 
as groups 

— to accommodate new children with 
new problems 

Children need a "psychological relief* 
from adult structured home and school 
environments. 

12. SITE 

Adapted for learning to develop life 
style, to provide direct contact with na- 
ture, to provide concrete objects for 
learning. 

13. ACOUSTICAL SETTING 
Problem 

In the alteration of spatial configuration 
disruption of the acoustical setting may 
occur and cause children to experience 
the sensations and behaviors of the hard- 
of-hearing. 

The intercom system can be a disrupting 
influence 
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A chall<board which can be adjusted to child 
and teacher height. 



Provide 

Attention to anything that the child must op- 
erate: doors, windows, steps, rails, cabinets, 
chall<boards, serving lines, locl<ers, desl<s, 
etc. Use the criteria of simplicity, honesty, 
unambiguity, and consistency. 

Similar emphasis on the external environment 
(grounds, walf^s, play areas, bus loading 
areas, etc.). 

Opportunities for various positions for paint- 
ing, crafts, typing, etc., such as sitting, stand- 
ing, semi-standing. 

Comfort In sitting positions on floor — 
for floor easels 
flat drav/ing pads 



Provide 

Opportunities for experiencing character for 
deaf, partially-sighted and blind children. This 
is most important In order to enable and to 
assist these children in developing and main- 
taining l<inesthetic and proprioceptive senses. 



Provide 

movable screens treated with acoustical con- 
trolling materials for use as dividers if the 
spatial configuration becomes smaller 

Sources for amplification if the spatial con- 
figuration is made larger 

A cut-off switch to the intercom 

A small signal light attached to Intercom, 
telephone or other appropriate place to call 
teacher attention to office. 
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14. VISUAL SETTINGS 



'*A sufficient quantit/ of light Is important, 
but other factors such as glare, light dis* 
tribution, and source brightness play an 
important role in good "visual environ- 
ment. 

Although still a highly important factor, the 
foot' candle (the measure of quantity of 
light) is no longer recognized measure 
of lighting efficie»^»"/ because fooi candles 
alone do not deicirmine how well one 
sees. The National Council of Schoolhouse 
Construction states that the concept of 
brightness-balance has been adopted as 
the informed approach to the design of 
an acceptable visual environment for 
schools. The concept of brightness-bal- 
ance stresses the correlation of values of 
brightness difference and brightness pat- 
terns with values of lighting levels and 
varying tasks. 

The brightness of a surface results from 
the light it reflects to the eye. Glare is 
excessively high brightness and is of two 
types, direct and reflected. Direct glare, 
resulting In distractions, discomfort or a 
reduction in visibility, is commonly caused 
by windows and lighting fixtures. It is 
light which the eye sees directly. Re- 
flected glare is brightness which the eye 
sees reflected from a surface. Reflected 
glare is a minimum when the area pro- 
ducing light is maximum or when the 
brightness difference between t.he ceiling 
and the lumlnaire Is minimum. 

Most visual tasks are seen by reflected 
light; depending upon the character of 
the task, reflected glare may or may not 
be a problem." (Waligura, 1971) 

Problems 

To attain a balanced visual system con- 
cerned with comfort and efficiency. The 
brightness of the surroundings should be 
uniform and slightly lower than the bright- 
ness of the task. 



Provide 

Glare-free visual environment where the 
brightness balance Is appropriate to the ac- 
tivity performed. 

Some of the accepted methods of achieving 
brightness balance are: 

• Ceilings, walls, woodwork, etc., painted for 
high light reflection 

• Paint finishes matte rather than glossy 

• Light colored furniture and equipment 

• Light coiored tack and chalk boards 

• Light colored floors 
Multi-source daylight 
Continuous windows 
Window heads flush with ceiling 
Minimum width window mulllons 
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Problemt 

Any change in the brightness level re- 
quires a readaptation of the eye 



15. CLIMATE CONTROL 

"Human beings can exist only within a 
fairly narrow range of temperature. Of all 
the components of the environment, the 
thermal unit may be the most vital. Yet 
it Is less significant than other compon- 
ents In its effect on human behavior so 
long as conditions close to those re- 
quired for human comfort prevail. Ther- 
mal comfort is not a luxury; it Is a physi- 
cal and mental requirement for the ef- 
fective use of a classroom. Classroom 
discomfort means inattention, restlessness, 
fatigue and irritation for teacher and 
children. The best heating, cooling and 
ventilating systems for playrooms and 
classrooms are those which function un- 
noticed, but which contribute through 
their appropriate and unconsplcuous 
functioning to the alertness, productivity, 
and relaxation of the persons living and 
working within the area" (Waiigura, 1971) 

Problems 

Optional thermal conditions vary accord- 
ing to the individual's age, sex, heaith, 
. activity level, and other factors 

The four prime factors which control body 
comfort are: 

radiant temperature 



air temperature 

air movement 

relative humidity 
outside air 
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Provide 

Recommended limits in the entire visual field 
for the brightness relationships of the various 
surfaces. 

Limits to the brightness of light sources ex- 
posed toward the work so that seeing is not 
hindered by reflection from the detail of the 
task, nor from the background 

Recommendations concerning levels of illumi- 
nation (quantity in terms of foot candies) 
which must be related to the visual tasks to 
be performed and to the design of the light- 
ing systems (Waiigura) 



Provide 



the average temperature of surrounding sur- 
faces should be the same as air tempera- 
ture; a floor temperature that Is warm to the 
touch, 79*F optimum 

65*F to 70*F for vigorous activities 

72*F to 75* P r sedentary activities 

20 to 40 lineal feet per minute measured at 
approximately 30 Inches aljve floor level. 

40% to 60% 

15 to 30 cubic feet por person; 0.3 to 0.8 cubic 
feet per minute per square foot 



EIUC 
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THE NEED FOR FOLLOW-UP ACTIVnT 



Some of the participants had vlsilcd open space 
schools before coming lo tlie Institute and were unable 
to find m^Jch evidence of the Basic Environmenlal Con* 
ccpturuizalions. 

While working through the Mini-Matrix, the par- 
ticipants became more convinced lhan ever (hat many 
of the Basic Environmental ConceptionaKxalions should 
exist in all open, or flexible space, schools for all children, 
not just for the handicapped. 

Frequently, while ( i: .-ussing a Conceptualizalion, 



certain problems emerged as a result of the rela(ion,ship 
of flexibility of ,space (o the Conccplualizalion. At limes 
(he group was at a Lss as to what might be provided 
as support to development of (hat Conceptualizalion or 
remediation of difficuUies an e-\ccp(ional child mi^h( 
encounter. Of(en (he arehitec(s and educators would 
express the need for furdier pursuit of (he concep(s. 

With (hcse points in mind (he obscn'ation check 
sheet on ihc following pagas wr^s devised. 



OBSERVATION CHECK SHEET 

BASIC ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS CONDUCIVE TO LEARNING FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN IN THE OPEN SCHOOL 



Since (he Basic EuNiromnental Conceptualizations are 
essential in the learning environmen(, the need for some 
inventorying procedure cr/jscd the development of (his 
observation check sheet. 

T^ns observation check sheet is eliciting two cate- 
goriza(ions of obser\'a(ions: a physical environment and 
behaviors within that environment. 

Tlie objectives are (o find the Basic Environmental 
Concep(ua!iza(ions- in (he facility being examined and 
(o determine, if possible, a match between behaviors and 
the Basic Euvironmen(al Concephializations. 

The accounting for cer(ain ^'things" (example: each 
student shall have a storage place of his own) as com- 
ponents of (he Concepdializations will be much simplier 
than will be that of inven(or>'ing the Basic EnvironmerUa] 
Conceptuali2a(ions. 

This seeming simplicity might divert (he a((ention of 
observer. Also ol)serva(ions of behaviors could be 
"\ dependent upon (he subjectivity of the observi:rs. 

\x..ore, tliere would need to be a training period. 

part of this training session the observers will need 
to oevelop a commonality in inteq^reting the vocabulary 
used in defining the Basic Environmental Conceptuali- 
z^'ldons. Some simulated observations would be prac(iced 
to de(enninc commonality of observations. The observers 
will also need (he opportunity to individually, but at 
the same time and over x period of the same days, use 



the present instalment in an open middle school After 
which they could compare (heir observations to see what 
overhpping occurred. 

Since much work remains to be done on this obser- 
va(ion check sheet, it is hoped that a pilot study of the 
ins(aiment will be initiated. As a result of tnc pilot 
study, the observation (cam may find it desirable to add 
additional sta(ements undc^ some of (lie Basic Environ- 
mental Conceptualizations <Jsc of Ihe instrument would 
also enable the team to detenninc how many subcate- 
gories for all the Basic Environrnen(al ConcepUializa- 
tions. 

After (he pilot study is completed in the use of the 
ins(rument, wnich will include corrections for ''absent" 
or '"zero" items, the rating instrument will then be used (o 
collect information on the open schools in Florida and 
elsewhere. Finally, using a mul(ivaria(e analysis approach 
there could be deCermined the amount ot relationship 
between Teacher: Architect; Exceptional Child's Environ- 
ment: Architect; and Exceptional Child's Environment; 
Teacher. 

This procedure can also locate how much each of the 
factors contribute to degree of rela(ic*iships. Then by 
pooling the more weighted factors, tlie strongest fac(orial 
rela(ionships could be identified. 

The datum from the statistical analysis will contribute 
to (he development of educational specifications for ex- 
ceptional children in the open school conce'^\ 
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OBSERVATION CHECK SHEET 
DIRECTIONS 



All items in the evaluation record are to be scored 
on the basis of objective evidence obtained by personnel 
making the evaluation. It might be better to make tsvo 
half-day visits to the schools. 

The scoring method used in such an evaluation 
record involves the following principles. (1) evaluations 
should be based on actual observed evidence only; and, 
(2) performance ratings would be in terms of opportunity 
to perform. 

Any rating device designed to record widely varying 
activities such as movement, socializing agent, transition, 
etc. probably should provide flexibility with respect to 
teaching opportunities also within the observation periods 

Check in box "4" if practice or condition involves all 
or nearly all pupils and is consistent. 

Check in box "3" if the practice or condition involves 
most of the pupils in the group and few opportunities 
are missed 

Check in box "2" if practice or condition is present 
involves some pupils but falls short of involving most 
pupils and of being consistent. 

Check in box "I" if practice or condition is present, 
but inconsistent, reaches few pupils. 



to view the use of space in operation. Since it is unreal- 
istic to set up a comprehensive listing of all situations 
for observation it would be good to use a four-point 
scale preceded by a zero (0) point which is checked 
only to indicate that there was no opportunity for the 
items to be demonstrated during the observation period. 
The zero items are disregarled in the final scoring just 
as optional or surplus items may be on a pupil s test. The 
write-in comments requested will not be counted in the 
initial piloting of the observation check sheet. 

Except for indicating the zero or 'absent" items, as 
explained above, the method of scoring is in the form of 
a tour-point scale to be scored as follows: 



( ) 

0 



( ) 

1 



( ) 

2 



( ) 

o 
O 



( ) 

4 



FINAL RATING: 

The total score may be obtained as follows: 

a. Subtract the number of items marked zero from the total possible items and multiply the remainder by 4. This would 
give the total possible score for the situation concerned. 

b. Add the ratings of the individual items. 

c. The total of individual items 'V divided by the total possible score "a" is the final rating. 
Example: 

Items checked at zero (no opportunity to observe) = 4 

32 minus 4 = 28 (items to be considered) 

28 X 4 = 112 (highest possible score) 

Sum of ratings, i.e., ones, twos, threes, and fours = 84 

84 -i- 112 = 75 The final rating 

A facility in which the final rating is less than .85 w^iJd be considered inadequate for use by exceptional children. 
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L SPACE -TIME IDENTITY 



Children demonstrate their ability to observe similar- 
ities and differences between objects in space by locating 
them in space, at teachQr s request, ana then obsen'ing 
these characteristics 



( ) 
1 



( ) ( ) 

2 3 



( ) 
4 



Children demonstrate their understanding of their 
Ijersonal relationship to space by using the movement 
patterns as established in the building design. (See tran- 
sition and movement section) 



<J U 

0 12 3 4 



Children demonstrate their awareness of time passing 
in space by responding to such cues as: 



( ) ( ) 
I 2 



( ) 
3 



( ) 
4 



changing of light quality: as controlled by teacher 
for various tasks and the children respond by 
matching tasks behaviors 



( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

0 12 3 4 



ray of light moving across indoor garden can pro- 
vide the child with information enabling him to 
respond to query as to whether it is a.m. or p.m. 
tactually, through change in temperature directed 
at an indoor * sundiaF' 



( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

0 12 3 4 



clocks: 



a. by looking at clock and changing activity 



( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 
0 12 3 4 



b. by voluntarily calling attention to the time 
as an indicator of need to change class activity 



( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

0 12 3 4 



calendars: 



by voluntarily changing the page or marking 
off date 



( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 
0 12 3 4 



Children demonstrate their awareness of space time 
orientatiou and their making progress therein by their 
^PP^P"^^6 selection of academic areas off transitory 
or movement passageways that are cued by: 



geometric forms (could also be texturized) 



( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

0 12 3 4 



colors, in rugs or on walls 



( ) ^ ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 
0 12 3 4 



auditory cues provided in the building design: 



electronic signals 



( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) (■ ) 
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muzak ( ) 

0 



draperies that deaden sound at end of room . ( ) 

0 



different sounds footsteps make over different ( ) 

0 



surfaces ( ) 

0 

Opportimity for observation of their relationships to ( ) 

indoor and outdoor space is provided for the children 0 
with windows offering a view 

Opportunities for children to experience space-time ( ) 

chances are provided in glare-free windows offering an 0 
outside view wherein the child can see changes in light 
qualities us well as seasonal changes 



2. CONSISTENCY 



Provision is made for gradual changes in furniture re- ( ) 

arrangement, i.e., moving one grouping at a time over a 0 
day 



There are clearly defined open storage areas ( ) 

0 



Storage for blind or partially-sighted child remains ( ) 

located in the same areas 0 



Space use alterations occur for: 



specific purposes ( ) 

0 



is relevant to those purposes ( ) 

6 



is done consistently over any period of time ( ) 

0 



by teacher * ( ) 

0 



by student ( ) 

0 



Shifts in lighting level and quality are made consistent . ( ) 

with changes in types of tasks 0 
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Amount of light directed to side walls provides good 
chalkboard writing 


^0^ 


( ) 

1 




( ) 
3 


( ) 
4 


Doors throughout building s\ving in the same direc- 
tion 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 


( ) 

2 


( ). 
3 


( ) 
4 


Hardware is easy to operate by the child and is con- 
sistent throughout the building: 












windows 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 


( ) 

2 


( ) 
3 


( ) 
4 


doors 






( ) 
2 


( ) 
3 


( ) 
4 


cabinets 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


( ) 
3 




toilet door catches 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


( ) 
3 




There are no meaningless differences in: 












colors — darkness creating an illusion of heaviness, 
etc. 






( ) 
2 






textures — are textures; i.e., wood graining actually, 
(actually so and not a painted illusion 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


( ) 
3 




surfacing materials of carrels do not create per- 
ceptual distraction or distortion 






( ) 
2 


( ) 
3 


'4' 


3. PRIVACY 






• 






Visual privacy is provided through having carrels for 
individual study 


( ) 

0 


( ) 
1 


( ) 
2 


^3^ 


( ) 


Visual privacy is provided for small groups (3 to 5) 
through use of movable sight barriers 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

J. 


( ) 
2 


( ) 
^3^ 


( ) 


Visual privacy is provided between exceptional child 
group and the otner teams 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


( ) 
3 




Acoustical privacy is provided in the carrels used for 
individual study 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


'3' 


V 


Acoustical privacy is provided for small groups (3 to 5) 
through treatment of the movable sight barriers (which 
have sound deadening coveriiig.s) 


'o' 


( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


'3' 




Acoustical privacy is provided between a"ceptionaI 
child group and the other teams 


( ) 

0 




( ) 
2 


( ) 
3 


^4^ 


Psychological privacy is provided in the rcstrooms 
wherein each cubicle has a door 


( ) 

0 


( } 

1 


\' 


( ) 
3 


( ) 
4 


Provision^ is made for a "de-exa^leration" space, also 
known as a "time-out" space 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


( ) 
3 


(.) 
4 
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The time-out space provides psychological privacy 
in that: 


0 




2 


( ) 
3 


4 


— has a minimum of 20 square feet 


0 




2 


( ) 
3 


4 


— has low ceiling to create quiet, relaxed atmo- 
sphere 


0 




2 


( ) 
3 


•1 


floor is soft, inviting to lie upon 


0 




2 


( ) 

rs 

0 


4 


— walls are sound absorbent 


0 




2 


( ) 

3 


4 


— ceiling is sound absorbent 


0 




2 


( ) 
3 


4 


— has cool color scheme 


0 




2 


( ) 
3 


4 


— is located near bathroom 


0 




2 


( ) 
3 


4 




0 




2 


( ) 
3 


■ 4 




0 




2 


( ) 
3 


4 


— lighting 

30-foot candles/general 


0 




2 


( ) 
3 


4 


rheostat control to dim or turn out artificial light 
sources 


0 




2 


( ) 
3 


4 


is child operable 


0 




2 


( ) 
3 


4 


screened or shielded natural light 


0 




2 


/ \ 
^ ; 

3 


4 


— acoustically 

has soft sound environment 


0 




2 


( ) 
3 


4 




0 




2 


( ) 
3 


4 


has acoustical privacy 


0 




2 


/ \ 
I / 
\ / 

3 


4 


— visually separated from classmates 


0 




2 


( ) 
3 


4 


4. TERRITORALITY 










Each child has a self-selected chair at, a table, or a 
desk which he considers his own and demonstrates owner- 
ship by regular use. 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


( ) 
3 
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Each child has a place in which to keep his belongings: 



storage 






( ) 

2 


( ) 
3 




tote tray 


V 


( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


'3' 




locker 


'„' 




( ) 
2 


( ) 

3 


( ) 
4 


Each child has an area over which he has control for 
Qecorating or using a pornon or ror a Duiieun uuaru ur 
for displaying his work, such as 


• 










study carrel 


'o' 


( ) 

1 


( ) 

2 


( ) 
3 


'4' 


bulletin board 




( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


( ) 
3 


'4' 


display shelf 






( ) 
2 


( ) 
3 


'4' 


other (describe) 




(' ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


( ) 
3 


'4' 



5. ARTICULATION AMONG SPACES 



There is an area for concentration which is low in 
stimuli (visual, acoustical) 

There is an area for reaction in art, science, music or 
language arts which is rich in stimuli 

Clutter or "visual noise" is not evident* 



( ) ( ) 

1 2 



(.) ' ( ) 



( ) ( ) 
1 2 



( ) 
3 

( ) 
3 

( ) 
3 



'4' 



'4' 



'4' 



There is a definite demarcation between low stimuli 
areas and higher stimuli areas through use of lighting, 
textures, colors, etc. 

There is avoidance of perservation cuing for children 
with problems of perservation, such as the use of overly 
repetitive patterns of black and white tiles in a room 
suDjued in color, etc. 

"Startness" and "stopness" created in the areas used 
by carpeting, etc., (where there are two colors of carpet, 
the color line tends to define the areas) 



'0' 



( ) ( ) 
1 2 



( ) 
3 



^4^ 



( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 
0 12 3 4 



carpeting 



( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 



by "other" 



( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) (.) 
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if this is checked, describe 



6. TRANSITION 



Tile transition space is the inbet\veen realm; the place between two places. 



The transition space from classroom to lunchroom al- 
lows the child to wash his hands and prepare Iiiinself 
for a large group experience 



There is a space for children to go to and relax after 
a long bus ride 

Children returning from P.E. have a calming do^vn 
transitional space 

There is a transitional place bet\vcen lunch and play 
areas 

The academic areas are not used as transition spaces 



There is a place for children to gather when there 
is unscheduled time 

Transitional spaces are provided bet\veen 
a. quiet and noisy activities 

through use of: 

colors 



light 

acoustics 

climate control 

texturized surfaces 

b. large and small groups 
through use of: 

colors 

light 

acoustics 



2 
2 

'2 
'2 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 

3 

3' 

3 

3 

'3' 

3 

3' 

3 

3' 



2 
2 



3 

'3' 
3' 
3' 
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climate control 


( ) 

0 




^2^ 


3 


4 


texturized surfaces 


( ) 

0 




( ) 

2 


3 


4 


active and passive activities 
through use of: 


- 










colors 


( ) 

0 




( ) 
2 


3 


4 


light 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


3 


4 


acoustics 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


3 


4 


climate control 


f 

( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


3 


4 


texturized surfaces 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


3 


4 


learning and relaxing activities 
through use of: 












colors 


^0^ 


■ ( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


3 


4 


light 


^0^ 


( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


3 


4 


acoustics 




( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


3 


4 


climate control 


^0^ 


( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


3 


4 


texturized surfaces 


^0^ 


( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


( ) 
3 


4 



7. ALTERNATIVES AND DECISIONS 

The child is helped in making decisions and in choosing alternatives by having the following provided in the 
physical environment: 



When he walks into a room wanting to sit down, he 
can get to an empty seat without having to walk in 
front of a large group 



^0^ 



( ) 

2 



( ) 
3 



( ) 
4 



The location of the time-out space is such that for a 
child with a high tolerance for a certain amount of social 
relationships, the availability of the "time-out" space 
offers an alternative 



^0^ 



( ) 
1 



( ) 
2 



( ) 
3 



( ) 
4 



Exits are clearly designated permitting him to leave 
the room without being confased by a large window, a 
firedoor 



( ) 

2 



<3' 



<4' 



Toilets for boys and girls are so located as to permit 
access without having to walk in front of the group 



( ) 

0 



( ) 

1 



( ) 

2 



( ) 
3 



( ) 
4 
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Toilet doors have clear designations for ''boys'* and 
"girls" 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 




( ) ■ 
3 


( 

4 


Pencil sharpeners are positioned beyond the periph- 
eral vision of the students and in such a place as to con- 
tinue to remain out of view, regardless of space alteration 

or 

are attached to a sound-deadening surface 








( ) 
3 


( 

4 


( ) 

0 






( ) 
3 


( 

4 


There is an avoidance of multiple-branching corridors 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 




( ) 
3 


( 

4 


K there are branching corridors, directional cues are 
provided 


( ) 

0 


{ ) 

1 




( ) 
3 


( 

4 


No glass sidelights (panels) the same size as the doors 
they accompany 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 


( )■ 

2 


( ) 
3 


( 

4 


Alternatives to attending instructional activities pre- 
vented by closed storage of materials and equipment 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 




'3' 


( 

4 



To prevent visual fatigue and loss of visual accuracy with resulting ambiguities developing in the physica 
vironment: 



Sources of high brightness in illumination are un- 
obtrusive 

There are no large areas of low brightness in illumi- 
nation 

Baseboards complement the walls in order to elimi- 
nate a strong band of brightness difference at a loca- 
tion that often falls within the visual field of the 
class 

No large areas are less than one-third task brightness, 
regardless of its position in the room. (This means 
that desk tops and^ floors should be as high in reflec- 
tance as possible) 



( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( 

0 12-34 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( 

0 12 3 4 



( ) ( ) ■ ( ) ( ) ( 
0 12 3 4 



( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( 
0 12 3 4 



There is no large brightnesfy difference between the 
ceiling and the light sour^,c»s in or on the ceiling 


( ) 
0 


( ) 
1 


( ) 
2 


( ) 
3 


( 

4 


The ceiling is as nearly white as is possible (this sur- 
face reflects light back to the desktops) 


( ) 
0 


( ) 
1 


( ) 
2 


( ) 
3 


( 

4 


Ceiling is at least as bright as the side walls 




( ) 
1 


( ) 
2 


( ) 
3 


( 

4 


The lighter portions of the walls are equal to, or 
more than, one-half task brightness 


( ) 
0 




'v 


( ) 
3 


( 

4 


Side wall reflectances, including large cabinets and 
tackboards are between 40% to 60^ reflectance 




'1' 




( ) 
3 


( 

4 


Side wall reflectances above top line of chalkboard 
are between 70% and 80$ 


( ) 
0 


( ) 
1 


( ) 
2 


( ) 
3 


( 

4 
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8. MOVEMENT 



A successful moNoment s>stc'm will not only result in ease of circulation for the child, it will also increase his own 
confidence in his ability to cope with his environmeiU (Hcdnar & Haviland). 



Color coding, shapes, textures, materials and door 
graphics are employed to provide environmental cues to 
movement (Example: carpets in various colors for direc- 
tional cues) 



( ) 

0 



( ) 

1 



( ) 

2 



( ) 
3 



( ) 
4 



Circulation paths are well enough ordered to avoid 
ambiguity and to assist the user in making movement 
(Jecisions 



( ) 
1 



( ) 
2 



( ) 

3 m 



( ) 
4 



■+ children follow circulation paths as built by archi- 
tect 



( ) 
0 



( ) 
1 



( ) 
2 



( ) 
3 



( ) 

4 . 



— children have developed alternate circulation paths 



( ) 
0 



( ) 
1 



( ) 
2 



( ) 
3 



( ) 
4 



Where corridors of any length are necessary they are 
handled with great care to provide cues for directions at 
frequent intervals 



( ) 
0 



( ) 
1 



( ) 
2 



( ) 
3 



( ) 
4 



Describe cues . 



Where large spaces are involved there are provisions 
for directional cues 



( ) 
1 



( ) 
2 



(J 



( ) 
4 



Describe cues 



Evidence of special consideration is given to the juxa- 
position of learning centers, restrooms, food service areas 
which increases the useability of such areas 



^0^ 



( ) 
1 - 



( ) 
2 



'3' 



'4' 



Some circulation spaces are developed as activity 
spaces in addition to serving as channels from one place 
to the next 



^0^ 



( ) 

1 



^2^ 



^3) 



( ) 
4 



Describe 



Circulation spaces are organized into wide pedes- 
trian "streets" which offer convenient access to quiet edu- 
cational areas with no through traffic 

Flow patterns are set up which differ according to 
the activity areas 



'0' 



( ) 
0 



( ) 
1 



( ) 
2 



( ) 
2 



<3' 



( ) 



^4^ 



( ) 
4 
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Describe 



9. SOCIALIZING AGENT 
The physical environment can be a sociahzing mechanism: 

A sociopetal plan encourages the development of stable human relationships, drawing people together and 
assistmg them in interacting with one another. It is centripetal in tendency anci brings people to the center (con- 
cepts in education are more sociopetal in nature). ' 

A sociofugal plan discourages the formation of stable human relationships by keeping people apart. It is ccntri- 
gugal m nature and propels people apart. It propels people to the perimeter of the plan. (Dr. Humphrey Osmond 
m Bednar & Iiaviland) ' ^ j 



Since visual contact facilitates interaction, provisions 
exist to control the number of people within signt by any 
one time 


( ) 

9 


V 


^2^ 




( ) 
4 


Provision is made against overcrowding the size of 
the space is kept in relations to the number of persons it 
houses 




( ) 

1 








Provision is made allowing levels of sociabihty 












large groups 


( ) 
0 






( ) 

3 




small groups 






( ) 
2 






complete privacy 


( ) 
0 


'l' 


( ) 
2 


( ) 
3 




Provision is made to allow easy and unobtrusive move- 
ment between increasing or decreasing levels of sociabil- 
ity 




(,) 

1 


( ) 
2 


(J 
3 


(J 

4 


Provision is made to allow transition between zones 
of equal sociability without disniption (a sensory hyper- 
active child moving from one area of privacy to another- 
from a carrel to a locker or from a carrel to a "time-out" 
space) should not have to go through a large group area 


( ) 

0 




( ) 
2 


V 




Since larger spaces often end up propelling their 
inhabitant to the walls and comers rather than to the 
center, careful design of larger group spaces exist to 
foster interaction (i.e., become sociopetal) a. 






( ) 
2 


{ ) 

3 




b. 


how 






















10. USEABILITY BY THE CHILD 










Chalkboards can be adjusted to child (including a 
child in a wheelchair) and to teacher height 












Water coolers or fountains 












are hand and foot operated 


( ) 

0 








V 
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are accessible from a wheel chair 



Height of shelves, windowsills, operating hardware 
and stair railings are related to childs scale 

There is a ramp 



There is no slippery surfaces across which children 
must pass 

Fire and security doors are child-operable and are 
wide enough for wheel chair passage (36 to 40 inches) 

Doors are equipped with kick plates 



Some desk or work space surfaces are large enough 
to permit use of large print textbooks and tape recorders 

Storage used by the partially sighted has a lighted 
interior when open (like refrigerator) 

There is adequate tote-tray storage for child s use 



Tote-tray storage, wall attached for child in wheel 
chair 

Media to be used by child is easily accessible to him 



Areas designed for child usage, but avoided by chil- 
dren are done so because of seeming (racers judgment) 

ambiguity 



inconsistency 



At least one classroom sink at a height and so at- 
tached as to permit use by a child in a wheei chair 



11. CHARACIER 

To remind everyone that children have a need for a touch of whimsy, a moment o 
psychological containnients of *1iome" and "school." 



There is evidence of child-oriented sculpture, painting, 
murals, shapes, textures or colors 



12. SITE 



The site is adapted for learning. 



There is evidence of provision for child's direct 
contact with nature, i.e., plants, animals, water, 
nature trails, earth forms 

Play area is part lawn and part asphalt 



beauty 

) 




13. ACOUSTICAL sett: 



A cul-olf .swilcl) lo llic intercom i.s provulcd lor 
Icaclicr use 


( ) 

0 


1 


2 


3 


( ) 
4 


A Iclcplioiic with connections to tlic adinini.strator and 
guidance counselor is provided 


( ) 

0 


1 


2 


3 


( ) 

4 


■ 11 > Il*1i* 11 111 all 

A small Signal light is attacncd to telephone or an 
appropriate place to call teacher attention to office 


( ) 

0 


1 


2 


3 


( ) 
■{ 


\. t 11 il >•! a'l all* 

Movable .screens treated with acoustical controlling 
materials are available for the teacher to use as dividers 


( ) 

0 


1 


2 


3 


( ) 
4 


The time-out space has acoustical controls built in 
which include: 












noise reduction factors 


( ) 

0 


1 


2 


3 


( ) 
' 4 


tcachcr-contmllcd tape deck music for listening 


( ) 

0 


■1 


2 


3 


( ) 
4 


Speech therapy room has sound and acoustical control 


( ) 

0 


1 


2 


3 


( ) 
4 


' Control of reverberation (persistence of sound in a 
room) exists as can be determined by ease with which 
speech can be understood in areas in which a variety 
of loud activities are being carried on at the i iine time 


( ) 

0 


( ) 
1 


( ) 
2 


( ) 
3 


( ) 
4 


A featureless background sound is used to mask other 
noises 


( ) 

0 


1 


2 


3 


( ) 
4 


Size of room is large enough to provide adequate 
separation Metween work groups 


( ) 

0 


1 


2 


3 


( ) 
4 


Population within room does not exceed the number 


( ) 








( ) 



for which planned. 



NGS 



14. VISUAL SETTINGS 

Under optimum conditions for visual comfort and efficiency the brightness of the surroundings should be uniform 
and slightly lower than the task, but this is often difficult to achieve. (Waligura, 1971) 

Levels of illumination: 



Foot Candles 
General Detail 
Work Work 



Classroom 


... 70 


100 


( ) 
0 


( ) 

1 


( ) 

2 


'3' 


'4' 


arte and crafts 


... 70 


120 


( ) 
0 


( ) 

1 


^2^ 


'3' 




Book cenlcr ... 


70 


120 


( ) 

0 


" ( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


'3' 




nature study/science 


70 


120 




( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


'3' 


<4' 




dramatic play . , 

luloring/quiet 

music 

indoor recreation 
bathroom 
multipuq)ose 
teachers office 
material preparation 
psychologist office 
speech therapist office 
social therapist office 
social worker office 
lobby/reception . . . 
student workroom 

corridor . _ 

storage (classroom) . . 
storage (general) . . 



50 


SO 




( ) 

1 


I ) 

2 


3 


•I 


70 


120 




( ) 

1 


( ) 

2 


3 


•1 


50 


80 


( ) 
0 




^2^ 


3 


•1 


15 




( ) 
0 


( ) 

1 


( ) 

2 


3 


•J 


30 




( ) 

0 


( )■ 

1 


^2^ 


3 


•1 


50 


80 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


3 


4 


100 


150 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 


^2^ 


3' 


•i 


J ) 


150 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


3 


4 


100 


150 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 


^2^ 


3 


4 


100 


150 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


3 


4 


100 


150 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


3 


4 


100 


150 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 


^2^ 


3 


4 


30 


45 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 


{ ) 
2 


3 


4 


100 


150 ■ 


( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 


^2^ 


3 


4 


10 




( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 


( ) 
2 


3 


4 


20 




( ) 

0 


( ) 

.1 




/ \ 

3 


4 


10 




( ) 

0 


( ) 

1 


( ) ■ 
2 


'a' 


4 



15. CLIMATE CONTROL 



An optimum thermal condition in which most students are at their greatest efficiency is the object of a good 
thermal environment. These thermal conditions will set the sensitive body mechanism at their minimun\ stress point 
and promote the greatest alertness over the longest period of time. (Waligura, 1971) 



radiant temperature 

tlie average temperature of surrounding surfaces are 
the same as air temperature, a floor temperature that is 
warm to touch 79*F 



( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

0 12 3-4 
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air temperature 

vigorous activities, 65T to TOT 
sendentary activities, 72T to 75T 



air movement 

20 to 40 lineal feet per minute measured at approxi- 
mately 30 inches above floor level 

relative humidity — 40% to 60% 



outside air — 15 to 30 cubic feet per person 



0.3 to 0.8 cubic feet per minute per square foot 



4 
4 
A 
A 



Totals: 



SUMMARY SHEET 



. 0 Items (no opportunity 
to observe) 



.Ones 



iwos 



. Threes 
. Fours 



Sum of ratings 

198 (total of statements for observation) 
(Total of 0 Item.s) 



^tems be considered 
X 4 highesi possible score for any Item 



total highest possible score 

total highest possible score 
sum of ratings 



= The final rating % 



A facility in which the final rating is less than 85% would be considered inadequate for use by exceptional 
children. 
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General Conclusions as to Prevalent Middle School 
Organizational Patterns and Related Space Needs 
for Exceptional Children 

Since the open middle school .ranges in organizational patterns from 3 S, 6-8, (and sometimes including the 9th 
grade, although this is a contra-middle school philosoph)) and size from 720 children to sc\eral thousand, there is a 
comparable range of desirable services for exceptional children. The \arious [:;.ttems are described below. 

In a middle scliool of 720 children the various exceptionalities would ha\ e the following representations. 

14 to 15 educable mentally retarded 7 or 8 socially maladjusted 

36 speech and hearing handicapped 1 deaf 

7 or 8 emotionally disturbed 1 or 2 visually impaired 

7 or 8 specific ler ning disabilities 1 or 2 physically handicapped 

For middle schools with an enrollment larger than 730, the following prevalence figures should be used in planning 
for exceptional children who are likely to be part of that schools enrollment: 

educable mentally retarded . ...... ... A .2.00 vision .09 

physically handicapped .... . , .15 emotion:-lly disturbed .... ... 1.00 

speech and hard of hearing 5,00 specific learning disabilities . . 1.00 

deaf .10 socially maladjusted 1.00 

As an example, take a middle school with a population of 1200: EMR .02^ x 1200 = 24 children 

The type of space, self-contained classroom or resource room, to which an exceptional child would be assigned in 
either large or small middle school would be the same: 



Self-contained 
Classroom 



Resource 
Classroom 



Educable mentally retarded X 

— with fusion into regular program to extent of stu- 
' dent s coping ability 

Emotionally Disturbed X and/or X 

— placement will be dependent upon the severity 
of child's illness. May have to remain completely 
in self-contained classroom with later use of the 
resource room as a half-way fusion to regular 
classroom. Or the child may be able to tolerate 
regular cli^.jroom fusion with the back-up support 
of the resource room. 

Specific learning disabilities X 

Socially maladjusted ' X and/or X 

— with fusion into a special work study program, 
using the resource room as a back-up 

The amount of space would vary for the educable mentally retarded between the small and larger middle school. 
A middle school of 750 students -vould need to provide between 1300 and 1300 square feet for a teacher and 15-18 
educable mentally retarded chilG.en. 





Sq.Ft 


Multi-purpose Lab 


per 
imit 


Communications skills area 


300 


Domestic skills area 


325 


flome-type toilet 


50 


Crafts - Shop Area 


500 


Toilet 


25 


Storage 


150 


Sheltered patio 


(150) 



This does not include the 202 factor for walls, overhang, covered walhvay, etc. 
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Capacity 




Square Feet 




Type or Kind 


Each 


Total 


Indiv. 


Sub Total 


Total 


Academic Area (net teaching) 


15 




15 


43.3 


650 




Storage (Movable) 








6.6 


lOO 


750 


Domestic Skills Area (including 
storage) 


15 




15 


63.3 


950 




Boys' Toilet (includes 1 shower) 










50 




Girls* Toilet (liome types) 








1 






Occupational Skills Area 


15 




15 


63.3 


950 




Custodial Closet and Storage 
Teacher Office, Planning and 

Work Area 
Itinerant Teacher and Conference 

Area 
Sheltered patio 


(3) 




(3) 


10 
50 


150 

150 

150 
(150) 


1,100 
300 



TOTAL 45 45 3,200 3,200 
This does not include the 20% factor for walls, overhang, covered walkways, etc. 

For larger than 750-pupil middle schools the amount of space necessary for the educable is thought of in terms 
of a three-teacher-team serving 45 pupils. 



The self-contained (with fusion out) spaces used by 
the emotionally disturbed, learning disabled, and socially 
maladjusted would be the same square footage as is pro- 
vided for the non-handicapped pupil's instructional 
space. 

The resource rooms for the emotionally disturbed, 
learning disabled and socially maladjusted must con- 
sist of 700 -q. ft., excluding toilet rooms, conference 
rooms and teacher work areas. 

A distinction must be made between the size of a 
resource room used by a speech clinician and those used 
for the emotionally disturbed, learning disabled and 
socially maladjusted. To begin with, it is important to 
do away with the myth that a speech clinician, psycholo- 
gist, reading clinician and health nurse can all occupy 
the same resource room thro .gh careful scheduling. 
Realit)' proves that the speech clinician is too often,^ 
carefully scheduled out. The speech clinician must have ' 
lOO square feet for each instructional period, plus 50 80 
sq. feet for storage and clinicians work area. 

If the teacher of the visua impaired, or the hearing 
clinician is on an itinerant basis, serving several othe: 
schools, she should be provided on a permanent a.ssign- 
ment a minimum of 100 square feet (excluding storage, 
etc.) for each instructional period. - 

If the visually impaired and hearing handicapped are 
being transported into a particular middle school which 
is serving as a county, or district cf ter, a resource room 
would be necessiry. This would ive a minimal net 



area of 700 square feet, excluding toilet rooms, con- 
ference or seminar rooms and teaclier work area^. 

The psychologist should have 100. sq. feet for testing, 
conferences and paper work, with 50 square feet for 
storage. If he is to be working in conjunction with the 
teachers of the emotionally disturbed and socially mal- 
adjusted he would need an addiHonal 100 square feet. 
An ideal arrangement would be to have two rooms with 
an observation window between. Then he could use 
one room for testing of children, etc., and the other for 
providing a theurapeutic environment. 

When a school district is planning a new middle 
school wherein there are enough educable children for 
one class, it is frequently educationally and economically 
feasible to move two additional units to that site, creat- 
ing a three teacher team. Thus a middle school with an 
enrollment of 750+ could have a need for the larger 
amount of space previously described. 

Some school distri^cs may tend to see the middle 
school concept as relating to a chronological-age housing 
of various exceptionalities. This is merely another kind 
of special school approach with emphasis shifting to the 
handicapping conditions and away from the basic middle 
school philosophy. 

•The oprnness, or flexibility of space, may appear 
most attractive for a facility design to house all of one 
exceptionality .in a county or school district. To those 
educators and architects who may take this approach, 
institute participants urgently recommended that the 
Basic Environmental Conceptualizations are incorporated. 



CHAPTER V — THE EXCEPTIONAL 

This chapter reflects the activities of the participants 
as in three committees the}' sought answers to the ai> 

f)ropriateness of placement in the open middle school 
or exceptional children. Most of the committee work 
which related to open space and the exceptional child 
has been nicoq^orated into Chapter IV. Thus direction 
has been gi\en lu seeking additional information prior 
to a research based position statement. As part of .ai 
interim report, each committee expressed concerns that 
must be rc\ie\\c-d before educational specifications are 
written for any open middle school wherein considcia- 
tion is being given to placing exceptional childien. 

The committees also reported on the relationships of 
staff and program of the middle .school to the exceptional 
child. These reports were based on the assumption that 
the following provi.sions exist in any open middle .school: 

a. Individualized prescriptive instniction 

b. Team teaching with ample planning time 

c. Modular-flexible scheduling 

d. Non-or un-gradedness — multi-age grouping 

e. Appropriate space variations 

f. Aides and/ or parapiofessionals 

g. Audio visual aides immediately accessible 

Since the role of the exceptional child teacher in the 
open middle school will be a constant whether she 
would be working with children grouped in Negative 
Group I, II or III. it is relevant at this point to give a 
role description. 

Participants felt that the exceptional child teacher 
should be a member of one or more of the teaching 
teams. As a team member, the exceptional child teacher 
should evaluate and interpret available diagnostic in- 
formation for all children referred as exceptional and 
carry out further diagnosis as needed. He should plan 
the instructional proc;ram for individual exceptional chil- 
dren for purposes of scheduling and fusing the students 
in the regular educational program \vhen possible. 

This scheduling and fusing of the exceptional stu- 
dents should be for one activity, one subject, one class, 
etc., and does not imply total or complete fusion at any 
one time, for -any one child. The program should be in 
accordance with the educational objectives as developed 
for specific area of the special curricula as required in 
the State Accreditation Standards. The special education 
teacher would then have prime 'caching responsibility 
for those students in those areas where fusion is not 
possible. As indicated above, this should be flexible 
and could chan^ce from day to day, week to week, and 
from child to child. 

To foster and enhance this fusion the teacher should 
act in a quasi-consultant role in assisting the regular 
education teachers in developing and obtaining appro- 
priate content materials and other educational tools. It 
is conceivable that there might be some ch'ldrf.n wh(^ 



'Winnifrcd T. Kinn, "Self Reports of Physically Handicapped & 
5196. 



:iLD m THE OPEN MIDDLE SCHOOL 

will and bhould be in the regular education program for 
the major portion of the instruction, but who might 
function in one or moic areas at a handicapped le\el. 

To sCi ve in this consultative role, the special educa- 
tion teaehei would need some relea.sc lime from dirtct 
teaching duties to obsene and help the .students ad- 
justment to the integrati\e situation. The consult«iti\c 
role would also involve interpretation of the exceptional 
child's characteristics and needs to otlicr professional 
and non-professional staff, and suffieient phuunns tiinc 
should be provided with the total teachers iiuohed. In 
order to remain within the state board regulations and 
requirements, it is imperative that the special education 
teacher does not become a remedial teacher working 
with non-exceptional children. If the individual prescrip- 
tion instruction requisite of the middle school is adhered 
to, there should be no danger of this happening. 

Provision must be made for an adequate number of 
aides and/or paraprofessionals. This is essential since 
teachers will be w^orking with variant sizes of groups in 
different places, and some exceptional children will need 
to leave the immediate area. They or the remaining 
groups will need supervision. 

Sufficient supportative personnel such as remedial 
teacher(s), speech clinicians, psychologist, school social 
worker are neecssaiy. Equally important is the provision 
of spaces for dieir use. 

The human interaction skills of peoole on tl^e team 
are as important factors to the success of the team as are 
their individual skills and competencies. Pre and inserviee 
involvement in learning to experience the dynamics of 
team roles is crucial. 

As the committees reported, emphasis .shifted on the 
three major characteristics of the open middle school, 
.space, staff, program, in an interesting relationship to 
the severity of handicapping conditions. 

Negative Group I — Speech Impaired, Cripph'ng and 
Chronic Health Conditions 

The children in N'egative Group I are most hetero- 
geneous. The committee felt that a flexible middle school 
would meet the needs of these children (in the event 
that no secondary disability was present) if additional 
consideration were given to program and space. 

1. Progranis 

It was viewed that the following provisions would 
enhance the opportunities for learning from the 
standpoint of environmental conceptualizations: 

a. Provisions for socialization, privacy, separation/ 
fusion 

A study by Winifred T. Kinn (dissertation 1964)^ 
reported that physically handicapped children 
stated that they had few opportunities for sociali- 
zation, fewer close personal relations, and less 
physical adequacy than, non-handicapped children. 
Also, children with non-visible handicaps expressed 

N on -Handicapped Children," Dissertatton Abstracts, 1964, Vol. 24, p 
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higher self-concepts than children with visible 
handicaps. 

b. Provisions for the development of space-time iden- 
tity would appear an obWous advantage in facili- 
tating movement. 

c. It would seem that this group of children's needs 
/ are quite compatible with the "normar child with 

the possible exception of lowered vitality. Ob- 
viously, modular scheduling will provide an avenue 
more amenable to appropriate time factors. 

d. A program of specially adapted physical therapy, 
and prevocational therapy (modification of atti- 
tudes) is recommended to supplement the regular 
physical education program and to develop realis- 
tic attitudes. 

2. Flexible Space — Physical Environment 
Cntical factors: 

a. Acoustical Control and Speech Therapy — Acous- 
tical conditions must be given extremely careful 
consideration in light of operant techniques to- 
wards remediation, sound/auditory discrimination, 
etc., research supports the notion of modification 
of effective articulation by operant techniques; 
MacLean, J. E., "Shifting Stimulus Control of Ar- 
ticulation Responses by Operant Techniques," Uni- 
versity of Kansas, 1965. 

b. A minimum of 100 square feet permanently as- 
signed for each instructional period, plus 50-80 
square feet for storage and work area. 

c. Circulation Patterns: 

Special consideration should be given to the jux- 
taposition of learning centers; rest rooms, food 
service areas, etc., and exits and the usability of 
such areas. 

Negative Group II - BUnd, Partially Sighted and Hard 
of Hearing 

The most significant considerations for the children 
in Negative Group 11 are those which relate to space 
design and staff. 

There are critical areas in writing educational specifi- 
cations for the physical environment housing the child 
who is blind, partially-sighted and hard of hearing. The 
following are recommendations for these areas as iden- 
tified by the committee members: 

1. Space Design 

a. Blind-Critical Areas: 

1. Stairways should not extend into hallways or 
be at the end of passageways without some 
angling or curving in the hallway to cue the 
child that there is a change in elevation. 

2. Architectural barriers should be minimized: 

(a) One level school perhaps best 

(b) Recessed doors and water fountains 

3. Covered walkways should be clear of obstacles. 
Edge of walkway should be clear of obstacles 
so blind child can follow edge for guide (keep- 
ing to the right of traffic as per blind educa- 
tion). 

4. Sounds-odors-pressures— are quite often major 
cues for the blind cliild; in open middle schools, 
texture may become of more importance. If 
visual cue^ are being, used in the building for 
walkways, etc., cues need to be established for 
blind. 



5. Storage space of maxium importance for 
Braille Books. No less than 10 spaces to one 
space for sighted children's books. 

6. Brailler and tape recorder need to be with 
blind children. Will need space for the same. 

7. Adjustment to change is often difficult for a 
blind child. Should not consider moving the 
materials/ equipment more than once a year. 

b. Partially Sighted — Critical Areas 

1. Light control — child's own sources of light 
often paramount 

2. Storage - not as critical but still 2-3 times space 
of regular books 

3. Desk space — remember size of large print books 
as to desk top size. Specialized desk might be 
suggested. 

4. Equipment — tape recorder regular part of his 
every day work. ' 

c. Hard of Hearing — Critical Areas 

1. Lighting: No shadows on faces. Good, dis- 
tributed lighting 

2. Acoustics: The flexibility of space variations in 
the open middle school places a greater de- 
mand on the student to locate source of sound 
message, therefore: 

Major source of sound for student must be 
distinguishable and not interf erred with by 
other sound sources such as any electronic 
signals for sound equipment; e.g., fluores-. 
cent lighting; IBM time signals. 

Floors need good acoustical treatment-car- 
petingv 

Since the children in Negative Group II will be 
served from a resource room, the committee described 
the relationship of the special education resource teacher 
to the staff: 

Role of Resource teachers for the Blind, Partially 
Sighted, and for Hearing Impaired within the Open 
Middle School 

a. The Function: As a team member having direct 
involvement with children from the area Visually 
or hearing impaired) 

1. Prior to school year beginning, or prior to child 
enrolling in school, Resource teacher will com- 
municate with each member of team as to the 
resource teachers knowledges of child's abil- 
ities (1) motorically and (2) possible problem 
with environment. . 

2. Interpretation of academic abilities, creative 
backgrounds physical aptitudes, etc. 

3. Consultant to team members (see above) and 
their instructional personnel and also to chil- 
dren -who request information for confusion 
about visual difficulties or hearing loss. 

4. Where possible the resource teacher works 
with non-instructional staff to correct then- mis- 
information about visual and hearing handicaps. 

b. Real time usage by resource teacher: Adaptability 

of time schedule as to need of, child, instruction- 
al materials required is paramount 



To be considered also is the commitrDent of 
the resource teacher to other children in other 
facilities. 

Careful planning must be maintained so that 
scheduling for the visually or hearing impaired 
within the school district is of major impor- 
tance with the professional personnel. 

With the exception of the educationally deaf, the 
concensus reporting of the Negative II Committee was 
that with the presence of the variables (Environmental 
Conceptualizatioiis as pertaining to space, the Middle 
School philosophy as relating to staff and program) the 
exceptional children in the Negative II grouping could 
be a part of the open middle school. 

It was the opinion of this committee that the child 
who was c -^rating at the "deaf" level, irrespective of 
audiogram readings, would not function well in an open 
middle school complex. This was believed because these 
children are usually or more years delayed in lan- 
guage development. Therefore they need a more limited 
environment wherein concentration on this problem is 
possible. 

Negative Group III - Educable Mentally Retardc^d, 
Emotionally Disturbed, Lear- 'ng Disabled and Socially 
Maladjusted 

The participants concerned widi the educational 
needs of the Negative III grouping of exceptional chil- 
dren reported their considerations, the basehne for which 
being the assumption that all elements pertaining to the 
open middle school concept were existent. 

To- creatively use space-flexibility as supportive and 
conducive to learning for these particular youngsters, the 
Basic Environmental Conceptualizations must be an in- 
corporate of the phy^:c?J environniont. The following 
minimal provisions \vill need be made; and as datum 
from the observation check sheets return, expansion of 
this minimal list is to be expected: 

space must be available for those EMR, SLD, E.D. 
children who cannot tolerate the complexities of open 
space, a condition significant to their handicap. This 
space must be available at all times for a group repre- 
senting any one (not mixed) of these exceptionalities 
and should be 700 sq. feet not including storage, etc. 
a similar space should be available for non-exceptional 
(but "field dependent"). 

space muii. ^' f] xible to provide for large groups 
(10 ED, 10 SLID, 15 EMR). 

small groups (2-4) and individual privacy (such as a 
carrel). 

''time-out" space large enough for folding cot, within 
visual supervision of te?oher or aide but shielded 
from group 

space for teachers to be alone (work area) 
adequate storage space for equipment and materials 
(students) 

adequate and accessible space for teachers* materials 
differential environment control (lighting, acQustics, 
temperature) for varied areas and activities 
toilet facilities, immediately fc;djacent, or part of area 
learning spaces designed so as to be easily recognized 
as sue' 

fumituiv. should offer maximum adaptauiiily 
observation area<: (i^ included) for teachers and other 
interest'- ^ vi»«>^:*s with accessibility to such so de- 



signed as to prohibit distraction of and stimulus re- 
sponse from the student*; 
simplicity of circulation patterns 
transition spaces into the learning space should 
provide pressure reduction factors .such as avoidance 
of the heavy in-school pedestrian traffic, use of music, 
acoustical control, color and texture to help the child 
to maintain his inner control and reduce anxieties 
entrance to the area should not be through other 
classroom areas 

there should be an outside exit from (he teachers 
workroom but not directly from the area used by 
the youngsters 

In addition to the competencies in diagnosis and 
remediation, as mentioned in the beginning of this chap- 
ter, the teachers of the exceptional children in Negative 
III must al.so have: 

individualized and sequential programming techni- 
ques based on a cnnprehensive overview of both 
regular ap*-' >L'nal curriculum materials for all grade 
levels 

a thorough Knowledge and understanding of behav- 
ioral principles as they apply to die management of 
these children, particularl) ho emotionally disturbed 
ard socially maladjusted 

ability to organize conceited efforts, as a team mem- 
ber, with psychologists, psychiatrists, social workers, 
juvenile officials and other professional perso nel. 

Inservice with the staff of an open middle school 
will be necessary before and continuously after the in- 
clusion of a program for the educable mentally retarded, 
emotionally disturbed, learning disabled or socially mal- 
adjusted. For each of these exceptionahties the middle 
school staff will need understanding, attitudinal change 
and behavior management techniques (for their own 
as well as the exceptional child's behavior). 

Team members and staff must expect to be tested 
out in all different ways, because the child fears that 
the teacher, with whom he is working will grow angry 
and reject him and further hurt his pride. He will have 
learned trust and compensator/ skills in his special class 
but new contacts such as with' a team will cause him to 
go througli the testing routine again. 

As part of the desired attitudinal change the staff 
will need to work through its feelings of fear of and 
withdrawal from emotionally disturbed and socially 
maladjusted children. 

Before the emotionally disturbed child can work his 
way from a self-contained room, throiigh a resource 
room into the mini-world of reality of the team wherein 
he would try out his newly learned controls, the team 
would need to be prepared for their roles. 

Essential to the team's performance will be its awar- 
ance of the exceptional child teachers approach to edu- 
cational intervention for the emotionally disturbed child. 
One of which is to derive intervention from learning 
theory and to tend to emphasize specific behavioral ob- 
jectives in the careful planning of the classroom structure 
and reward contingencies. Another approach tends to 
focus more on psychodynamic aspects of classroom in- 
teractions between children and teacher. In this setting, 
relatively moro emphasis may be placed on the diiltfs 
self-concept, his ability to relate positively with his pety-s, 
and his c;rowth in more accurate perceptions of tl;e nature 
of social situations in which he is involved 
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One characteristic which the edii cable mentally re- 
tarded and socially maladjusted have in common is dieir 
very limited comprehension of the verbal world. The 
staff would need to reduce die comprehendinf; level of 
difficulty of direction receiving from an adult to that of 
a seven year old. 

Of the exceptional children in Negative III group, 
the EMR have been the first to experience inclusion 
into existing open middle schools. The reasons are varied, 
the results are fairly consistent and tend to point up in- 
teresting facts as far as program is concerned: 

the philosophy of the middle school is more hospitable 
for the EMR than the junior hidi or intermediate 
levels, the usual organizational structure for EMR's of 
this age 

becaus^w of the exploratory opportunities offered as 
a part of the middle school philosophy 
which gives the EMR youngster the opportunity 
to more nearly successfully compete and develop 
social relationships with his peer groups. For 
within his EMR group the youngster will be 
learning the competencies which he'\vill use in 
the exploratory sessions, 
the effectiveness of the program for the EMR is 
nullified if the students are placed in open space 
a sharp dichotomy appears across the 55-75 IQ 
range of EMR when assigned to an open middle 
school. The upper group has been able to some 
extent to move into the middle school program. The 
lower groups are not successful. 
The inclusion of the educable mentally retarded into 
open middle school as it has occurred to date has been 
without the inclusion of the Basic Environmental Con- 
ceptualizations in their entirety. It would be interesting 



to determine the program success ratio to the picsciice of 
some uf die basic envirunmental cuiiLtptnali/.aliuiis in- 
corporated independently by architects. 

Before learning disabled, emotionally disturbed or 
socially maladjusted are to be considered a part of a 
middle school their particular program needs must be 
carefully considered. 

The learning disabled, ten to fourteen years old, chil- 
dren will have severe problems if intervention has not 
occurred earlier. The severity and complexity of their 
problem will determine die extent of dieir participation 
in the middle school program. The program thrust for 
diese youngsters will be to enable them to develop cir- 
cumventive procedures which will hold for them in 
learning environments other than die special classroom, 
whether it be in the team situation or die world outside. 

The program for the emotionally disturbed be 
psycho-educationaL inclusive of therapies, parent in- 
volvement, etc. When the child can tolerate the educa- 
tional environment outside the special class or resouice 
room, he will need the extension of the general aim of 
increasing stnicture into the larger field wherein will be 
the guarantee of clear directions, firm expectations and 
consistent follow- through. 

In fact, if one general statement were to characterize 
die program for the educable mentally retarded, specific 
learning disabled, emotionally disturbed and socially- 
maladjusted die preceding could be it. 

The committee reporting for the Negative III group 
were very firm in th :r concluding statements that prior 
to the inclusion of chase children in the open middle 
school there must be adherence to the Basic Environ- 
mental Conceptualizations. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Bednar and Havilands Hypothesis tliat ni oL iniiig 
the physical environment descriptors for the more severe- 
ly involved exceptional child, or Negative Group III on 
the Continuum of Adaptive Mechanisms, the factors 
were then existent for the less involved ' handicapped 
children, or those in Negative Group I was positively 
supported by the work of the In.stitute participants. 

Ahhough Bednar and Haviland address themselves 
to children below the X (Mean) on the Continuum of 
Adaptive Mechanisms, their Hypothesis is also relevant 
io all children to the right of the Mean. 

In using Bednar and Haviland^s Basic Environmental 
Conceptualizations to test their Hypothesis against the 
organizational patterns of the open-middle schools, the 
Institute participants found: 

1. The oi)cn middle school as an educational con- 
cept offers possibilities lor most children. 

2. When the open middle school concept is translated 
into a physical enviionment, the most important 
factors such as the Basic Environmental Con- 
ccplualizalions are intermittently, incompletely 
incuided or entirely ex'cluded. The end result is 
not the viable learning environment sought by 
educators to house their conception of the unique 
needs of the Iraiisescent (pre and early adolescent). 
Instead there exists a .shcll-lik'e physical environ- 
ment. 

3. The open, or open middle school minus the 
Basic Environmental Conceptualizations creates a 
pseudo-exceptional child. 

4. An observation check sheet, incorporating the 
Basic Environmental Conceptualizations should be 
used on existing open middle .schools. 

5. Educational specifications incorporating the 

ycho-cducational a.spects of the Basic Environ* 
mental Conceptualizations should be developed 
for open middle schools. 

6. The neeessily of general cautionary criteria for the 
inclusion of exceptional children in' the open middle 
school: 



— SUMMARY 

a. all the conditions which make the open middle 
school unique are existent 

b. the Basic Environmental Conceptualizations 
are an incoiporate part of the facility 

c. the roles of the exceptional child teacher, 
therapist and aide are clearly understood by 
staff and administrators 

d. provi.sion is made for pre and inservice op- 
portunities to explore the human dynamics of 
team relationships 

7. The necessity of specific cautionaiy criteria for the 
inclusion of exceptional children in the open mid- 
dle school: 

a. most deaf children should not be housed in 
an open middle school 

b. for socially maladjusted children the middle 
school should be the terminal point for formal 
academics and they should be phased into a 
work study progiam at age thirteen 

c. the emotionally disturbed members of the 
Negative III Group are those children who are 
well enough- to benefit from public school edu- 
cation with supportive therapy. They will rely 
heavily upon the resource room from/into 
which they can be phased, or phase tliem- 
selves. 

d. the teacher of the emotionally disturbed must 
have: 

available .services from psychiatric, medical, 
psychological, guidance, social worker, 
supervisory, and administrative personnel, 
aide assistance 

8. The concern of educators for the "inbetwee'ness," or 
transescent characteristics of the 10-14 year okl 
which created the open middle school concept mast 
remain a concern that will express itself as a con- 
stant reminder that this organizatioisal plan is 
child-centered. The .seeming economics or saved 
wall space, teacher-pupil ratios; and the Hawthorne 
effect of being caught up in whats new and inno- 
vative are dust motes which tend to obscure the 
view of the educational scene. 
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APPENDIX 



ISSUES 



Dr. Landis M. Stetler 
Deparlment of Education 
Education for Exceptional Children 



I welcome the pleasure to meet with you this evening 
and give a brief talk on issues in special education as it 
relates to the open middle school — the topic of your 
institute during these next four days. I will have to be 
brief because I don't know that I have that much to add 
to what you already have covered, since Mrs. Fahrney 
has sent you ver>' extensive infomation from a variety of 
sources. 

To take a look at the open middle school, I would 
like to break these into two components, because I feel 
that there are not many issues that are involved in the 
middle school. It simply is regrouping of grades, and 
since the middle school tends to vary from school system 
to school system and even from area to area, it apparently 
isn*t based on very specific evidence, but it does tend to 
at least bring in the sixth grade, along with the seventh 
and eighth and sometimes even the fifth grade. This re- 
grouping is not an issue. It gives leaders something to 
talk about aroupd the country and collect honorariums 
and discuss how many places have middle schools and 
what grades the) are. By spending time on structure, one 
does not need to coucern himself about the real important 
issue of education, which is how do we specifically im- 
prove instruction. 

Secondly, this often throws the ninth grade into what 
we call the high school, and this gives the athletic coaches 
an extra year to develop their athletic teams and the 
band and the glee club all have an extra ' ear with their 
pupils, and so it has many advantages. 

But, to be serious for a minute, if it does anything, 
it ha; gi'/en cause for study. We're finding more and 
more people taLng a look at this particular age group of 
children than ever before. Tliis particular meeting here 
today is going to provide you with an opportunity to go 
into deptli in understanding this particular age group of 
children and hopefully help improve the educational pro- 
gramming for them. I only hope that we go the next step 
beyond looking at who they are and their problems, and 
try to decide hov/ we can program for them to improve 
instruction in our schools. 

The issue which I think becomes more significant for 
special education, is the concept of the open school. And 
it's really more broad than simply the middle school, for 
it reaches back to the elementar>' school also. Theres 
little, if any, evidence in terms of improved performance 
of children to show that the open school is improving in- 
struction. We talk about additio.. ! opportunities for 
flexibility and so forth, and this may be. But, as our 
schools arc moving toward the o;}en school concept, 
special education teachers are being assigned to the open 
school and so we need to examine what our role may 
be in this type of .setting. 

We need to go back and examine what is special 
education. Why have it? Well, there is a certain group 
of children who need more adaptations than even the 
average school program has been able to provide up, 
until this time. These adaptations fall into three general 
.areas. Namely, curriculum, methodology, and educational 
management. 

In the area of curriculum, we find that there are a 



group of children who just do not have enough capacity 
for one reasv .1 or another to gain significautK frum the 
content being covered by the curriculvan of the .erage 
school program. We can relate it to our limiuJ financial 
resources. My neighbor may have quite a bit muiL muncy 
than I have, and therefore, he can go out to dinut'i to 
fancy restaurants several nights a week, he can take 
long trips, and he can buy a big car, because he has the 
extra funds to do this. But, my funds are limited arid so 
I have to be careful to make sure that I use my funds 
for the essentials of life. So, I have a smaller car, I don't 
travel quite as much, I don't go out to eat quite as often, 
and so forth. And, I think its simply this matter in terms 
of curriculum adaptation for many of our exceptional 
children. They don't have the capacity to know the coins 
of India and to study Jap^n . . . they need to use the 
intellectual resources they have to study and learn what 
they need to know to function in the society of their 
immediate environment and if they're going to spend a 
lot of time on all of these things that they will never 
come into confi^t with, one questions whether this is 
appropriate use of the limited resources they have. 

In the area of methodology we find children who 
just cannot learn in the way that most of the regular 
classroom teachers teach because of a variety of types 
of learning problems — either because they have too 
large a group or because they haven't been taught some 
of the more adaptive methods of instruction. Nobody s 
being critical, it's simply .that because of time or larg r 
classes or training, some teachers do not have the ii 
stnictional techniques to meet the needs of this particu- 
lar group of children. Some obvious learning problem, 
like a chil'^ being blind or deaf, requires specialized in- 
structional lechniques, or a child who has some other 
type of specific learning problem that is less obvious. 
So, we need to have the teachers who can communicate 
with this group of children who have this special type 
of instructional techniques at their fingertips. 

And thirdly, there is educational management. The 
child who cannot tolerate the usual classroom environ- 
ment, who either disrupts the other children or the othe 
children disrupt him to the point that he cannot or the 
class cannot function appropriately. For a part or all of 
the school day, he needs more specific educational man- 
agement in terms of the environment in which the edu- 
cation program is being provided. In order to meet the 
instructional needs, we have set up what we call special 
education programs which have teachens trained to meet 
these needs and usually provide flexibihty in program- 
ming that lends itself to these adaptations in curriculum, 
methodology, and educational management. 

From the national scene, one of the concerns is the 
talk of getting away from tiie categories and in our pro- 
fessional preparation, we hear per pie saying, "You don!t 
need to train teachers of the deaf or teachers of the 
blind or teachers of children with speech problems, but 
we just train one big happy group." And, I hope that 
these people are not taken seriously. It's another guise 
to get away from getting into depth and knowledge of 
how to teach children. 
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I liapncncd to be in a meeting not too long ago where 
a learnca professor spoke at great length about how we 
need to get away from the categories because they're 
out and we don't have this problem any more. As we got 
down to the business of planning educational facilities, 
which was the puq)Ose of the conference, somebody 
asked a question and he said, ''Well, are you talking 
about educable or trainable mentally retarded children?*' 
So, I think we need to look at it this way - that we do 
not categorize children, but wc do categorize programs 
to say that the teachers arc trainod and prepared best 
to provide a certain type of instructional program. And, 
we need to identify children's instructional needs and 
pair them with the teacher with appropriate techniques. 
Now, I suspect that this is being looked at somewhat 
backwards, out this is the way il seems we need to be 
directing our efforts. 

Now, let's take a look at open school flexibility and 
the relation to special education. I'm not talking about 
an open school with a separate room over heie for special 
education programs. This is not necessarily special edu- 
cation in an open school, in my opinion. We're talking 
about where the special education program is an integral 
part of the total school program. 

One of the things that we're finding in our few con- 
tacts with open schools is that more kids are beginning 
to surface that need help in special education. I think we 
have to realize that we have children who have p* )b- 
lems in hyper-activity. These are kids who have got to 
be moving and who are active and who can't settle in for 
the day. In an open school concept, you can't have chil- 
dren who are up and around as much as you have in a 
smaller classroom. We also have children who liave a 
forced response to stimuli. They've got to attend to 
things that are going on whether it's sound or movement, 
or color, or what have you. They can't concentrate on 
the things at hand to the degree of most children. 

Thirdly, w^e have children who react to spaciousness. 
They simply need a smaller area. We've known from 
research with the Strauss and Lehtinen and Cruiekshank 
and others, that there is a significant factor here in that 
certain kids have to become hyper-active and react after 
being in a spacious area. And, so we have contaii^d them 
in a smaller environment in order for them to function. 

And fourthly, the idea of attending to materials. With 
a limited degree of time that he can spend on any one 
unit of, work, it necessitates a constant change of the 
focus of the learning direction. Now, we have had chil- 
dren like this in .special education for years, but these 
are the severe problems. And, it's beginning to appear 
that many of the children with minor problems that got 
along in the classroom before, in the open school are 
now coming to the surface. 

So, we are seeing maybe twice as many children re- 
ferred to special education than would have been in the 
more traditional type of school. Now^ we're not saying 
this is bad. It simp' reates a problem and you have 
twice as many chile • who need help in special edu- 
cation. It may be thai these children were not function- 
ing up to par before, but since they were no particular 
problem, they were overlooked. But, I think we have to 
recognize that in most of these schools at the present 
time, the fact that more of them are being referred is 
quite common. Possibly, however, as we continue to 
improve on individualized instruction, that the general 
education programs will be able to provide for more 
and more of^ these and we'll go back and setde down 
back where we were before. 



I think the qtiestion we have here is how^ much of 
this is a special (xlucation responNibilit}. As I mentioned, 
We are getting «. lot more children than w e had planned 
programs for. We're a little bit )\m1ou.s of the funds that 
we've worked so hard to get for special education and 
we are concerned that the bottom group of children and 
the extreme top of children are provided for. For this 
reason, w^e gel concerned about dissipating the encMgies 
of the special education teacher in many school pro- 
grams. I think the idea in Title I of prodding for the 
disadvantaged children is an excellent e.\«unple of w^hal 
I am tvJking about. Funds w^ere provided for the child 
we wero calling slow learning children. These funds 
were ^lissipated back into the general education program 
because there w%asn't enough concern about w^orking willi 
tliis type child. This is the same kind of child that's be- 
ginning to be programmed now. Can special education 
be expected to get involved with all these? There are, 
some say, as many as 25% fewer children who arc pai- 
licipating in the twelfth gra^Ic than started in the first 
grade. And so they arc kids who ha\ c pioblcms and some- 
body has to help them. Now, can the individualized in- 
struction of the open school meet this need? Oi must 
special education be moved to take more of these chil- 
dren? What role can we play? How can we do it? These 
are the things which we need to look for. vVe desire 
flexibility and yet wc don't care to get so flexible that the 
efforts- of our teachers and the funds of this program 
are dissipated just to give more to the average group of 
children. Tliis has been the case in our experiences so 
far. 

We are extremely flexible in this state in the way in 
which our special education program operates. We can 
have full-time classes, we can have resource rooms, we 
can have itinerant teachers, our teachers can provide 
consultant services to regular teachers — it's one of the 
most flexible programs in ariy state in the country. And 
for this rea.son, it's awfully difficult for us to keep track 
of it and make sure thai we are functioning appropriately 
in the role that is so^ for us. I tliink the question is, 
where is the line drawn when a child needs help fn special 
education and where he should he able to be provided 
for in an individualized program in general education. 

So, I think we have the significant role here, we can't 
have the special education teacher be just somebody 
who helps everybody who needs help. So we're asking, 
what is special education's role in meeting the instruc- 
tional needs of all children? Where is that line drawn? 
Where does special education begin to phase into the 
program? Must we continue to label and stamp special 
education children to be assured that those who have 
need for special instructional programs will get it, or 
can we reach a time >vhen we have die flexibility to 
work widi the kids that we need to work with and not 
work with the children that we should not be working 
with and do this as a scliool building program without 
all of tile organizational structure that we have to have 
now to assure protection of the children for whom we 
have a responsibility? 

Seconaly, can't we play a significant role in the open 
school without being rigidly structured to either open- 
ness or self-containment? People say, oh, you're in special 
classes, you're so rigid. Well, there's just as much rigidity 
in the person who says, oh, we must have openness and 
everybody must be out in a big space. But, it seems to 
me that now we need to look at both sides. Are there 
not certain children who need to be taken out of this 
open space and moved over here? So, we need to have 
both kinds of environments, I think, and the teacher 



needs to be nblc to operate in holli kinds of sellings. 
We mnsl decide liow this c;in be ori^anizcd lo fnnclion 
properly. So, wc say, bow can the special cdiicalio" 
leaclier of tbe various program areas (llie deaf, llic ro* 
larded, ibe emolionally disturbed) best meet die inslnic- 
lion aids of llie child wlio needs extreme adaptations in 
curriculum, nietliod, or environmental manaircment, arid 
be an iiitejj^ral pari of tbe open middle school. It is a 
problem that we constantly wrestle wilh. Wc have been 



in discussion with a number of people in open sehools 
and sOFiic secui to stick lo the tradilKnial, others would 
like to tr> out e\er\thinj^ to improve children s learning. 
We feel wc ha\e a role and we hope that during these 
four da>s, you can help us identify this role as W'v move 
fonvard in extending this progran'i statewide, 

''liank you and I wish you luck as you deliberate 
in ti.esc next four days. 
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A SCHOOL FOR TRANSESCENTS 



Mary F, 
University 

During the summer of 1965, seven people, llircc Uni- 
\ sily of Florida profLSsors .md four docluial .sludenls, 
underlook the preparation of a rehcarch proposal for 
the cvalualion of middle sdiooU in three .sclioal districts. 
Dade County, Florida, Montgomcr) CounU, ^^ar)land, 
and Atlanta, Georgia. Wc had a major concern — that 
these sJiools he designed .speeificalK for >oungsteis from 
ten to fourteen years of age. This group has heen known 
by various names, the most recent of which is "transes- 
cent," a term coined by Donald Eichhoni. One of Uie 
products of some of us who worked together that summer 
in 1965 was a book in which we attempted to describe 
what we be]ie\ed were the what, why, and how of the 
middle schooK I had some misgivings ab.)ut the title, 
Tlie Emergent Middle School, because I felt it was too 
optimistic. After all, at that time, wc had no benchm.irk 
data that there was aeceplancc of this school. I look 
back in amazement at ni) nai\ct>. The middle school is 
not only an accepted segment of the school lad^^r, its 
growth is phenomenal, and it is, indeed, cmei^ihg as 
a promising altoriiative to the .status quo. 

Growth of the Middle School 

In 1966, William Cuff conducted the first nationwide 
suivcy of middle schools and reported a total of 499. 
William Alexander in 1967 identified 1,101 'i the 48 
contiguous states. Today, no one know\s L v u,v*r\\ there 
are. From state department of educaUun data fro.;i three 
of our .southeastern state.s — SouUi Carolina, Ceorcia, 
and Florida — the tremendous growth of public middle 
schools can be demonstrated. Two year.s ago, there were 
10 in Florida; today there are 59. South Carolina reported 
6 in 19G7. This past school year, Uierc were more than 
30 in opera»' ai in the state, and next year more than 
100 will be added to the roll. Georgia reports 28 presently 
in operation. A dozen more of which I have personal 
knowledge will open in September, and at least 10 more 
are under con.struction with opening dates .scheduled 
for 1971. Many private .schools are operating middle 
schools wiiich are not included in state department data. 

With its growUi in popularity*, there has been an ac- 
companying increase in the volume of literature pub- 
lished on the topic. When die faciilt>'-studeni group began 
its work in 1965, we were hard pressed to find neriodical 
information (much less, books) about the middle school. 
Now, five years later, it is a Il^^rculean task to attempt 
to keep abreast of the literature. 

The University of Florida and the University of Geor- 
gia are two of the many institutions offering gn.duate 
courses in middle school ed;icatiun. State departments 
in these two states are moviUg lapidly toward teacher 
certification. The University of Geory*i now has an un- 
dergraduate teacher educatiun program for middle school 
teachers, leading to a bachelor of science degree. 

Tlie Southern Assoeitition of CoHeges and Schools 
has, through its elementary and secondary sections, e^- 
tabhshed a committee which will focus on the provision 
of programs for late childhood and early adolescence. 
Efforts are being made, at present, through the state 
committees to identify innovative programs and to dis- 
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.Ncniinate information about .such proi^r.im^ and to di.v 
seminale infomiatici about such programs i^j Ua mcni 
her states. 

There i.s, then, evidence not onl\ of middle sdiool.s* 
growth but of its acceptance b\ .state depaitnient.-> of 
education and accrediting bodies and, also, of Uic in 
creased attention b\ professional org*ini/.a lions .u.d coin 
mercial publi.shers. 

Why the Middle School? 

There arc many iea.sons for the estJjli.shnKnt of IIk 
middle .school. Maii> of us point to the inadequacies of 
die upner elementary and junior high .school p:ogr*unj) 
in fuUilling the needs of Uie tianscseent. Some niiddk 
.schools ha\'C been established in order to justif\ new 
buik1ing.s, to relie\e overcrowded conditions in cMstinc 
buildings, or to provide a setting for a tr>out of the 
\arious curricular and/oi organizational inno\ations. .\n 
honest admission on the pari of inan\ .school distrieLs 
would re\'eal that Uie c.tablishment of middle .schools 
appear^ to be a mc^ns satisfying the federal govern- 
ment und its desegregation guidelines. 

There seems to be a great deal of confusion in an.s- 
weri^g thr question. *"What is a middle school?'* M\ 
Oi.'finition of the middle school requires a separate or- 
ganization friMn elementaiy and high .sdiools and includes 
at least the age groups usually found in grades 6 and 7. 
In addition to tln\se two essentiid age groups, I wuuld 
add at least one moie. so that Uierc would he at lea.st 
diree years of schooling — but no more Uian fi\e — in 
die vertical org*4!n/ation A\'ith less than three ye*ir.s, 
''revolving door" situation exists — one group is just en- 
tering; die other, preparmg to c\\L A majoritN of middle 
.schools include grade.s 6-8, but other combinations in- 
clude grades 5-8, 4-7, 5-9, and 6-9. 

Although grade levels have been the basis for identi- 
ficntion, this criterion does not suffice to distingui.sh true 
middle schoob from other types of organization. There 
must be a new kind of program, one designed for the 
special age group of children to be served, not a trans- 
planted elementary or junior high school program. It 
must be unique for Uiis unique age group. WiUiout this 
underlying characteristic, we are merely perpetuating a 
commitment gap which seems to be a phenomenon of 
twentieth-century America. There is a perceivable gap 
bet^veen what we know we should be doing (and often 
say we are doing) and what we actually practice in the 
classroom. This commitment gap seems to vary in width 
from one organizational level to anoUicr and within 
teaching fields. The breach is proh.ibly greatest in higher 
education (especially in teac-lier education) and most 
narrow in exceptional child education, a field in which 
the reeogin'tiun of indi\idual differences has necessitated 
program flexibility, 

A unique program should be implemented by a unique 
breed ui teacher.s. Of utmost iinpovt*uiee is a genuine 
liking for young.stcrs during these intriguing, but ti-ying, 
years. Witnout this, any ambitious list of characteristics 
would be impractical. This liking should be accompanied 
b> an understandiug of the learner at diis stage of de- 
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velopment, a sense of humor, fairness, knowledge of a 
teaching field and methods of helping youngsters Icam, 
the abihty to integrate subject fields, flexibih'ty, sensi- 
tivity, and an openness of mind to new ideas and the 
courage to try things that may not be in vogue. Hope- 
fully, the staff v.»il! be composed of masculine and 
feminine models — with a generous sprinkling of each. 

The Transescent 

Approaching the ultimate in "missions impossible" is 
the attempt to (iescribe the transescent. The major char- 
acteristic of youngsters during these years is their vari- 
ation, 'rhey aiffer greatly from one another an^ within 
themselves. Quite often, they vary in many respects from 
one day to tlic next. It's tliis group who must be the 
basis for the middle school if it is to make an impact on 
American education. If we focus on each youngster, we 
must divert our attention from masses of youngsters and 
recognize that the basic teaching unit is one — the in- 
dividual child. We will then build a program which 
fits the child and refrain from attempting to cram each 
child into a predetermined mold shapal by a rigid pro- 
gram. It is no more possible to succeed in shaping chil- 
dren into uniform human beings than it is to fit every 
adult female form into a single-sized foundation garment. 

What kinds of youngsters are transescents? The best 
approach at description may be through broad categories 
of development. It must be kept in mind, however, that 
each of us is more than a sum of our characteristics and 
that there is no fixed age at which the various kinds of 
development occur. There is, for example, no such thing 
as a "typical" twdve-year-old. Two of these characteris- 
tics are physical and intellectual development. 

Physical Development 

By far the most conspicuous changes during the years 
of transescence are those which are physical in nature. 
I would challenge anyone to visit a scnool enrolling ten- 
to fourteen-year-olds and to select with a high degree 
of accuracy those who are twelve years old. Physical 
changes* occur for different youngsters at different ages. 
Some will not experience these changes during? these 
years, but most will begin transition prior to ."^cula- 
tion in high school. For some, the transition wi: begin 
during the eleventh or twelfth years of life. The physical 
change which is most noticeable is a tremeiidous growth 
spurt, which is usually at its peak during a period of a 
year to a year and a half, but which may require as long 
as three years for completion. 

Specialists in adolescent medicine state that chan^^es 
oxuT gradually and in various parts of the body at dif- 
ferent times. The first of these changes is in leg length, 
and youngsters may gain as much as eight inches in 
height during ihis three-year period. Since girls are 
penerally two years ahead of boys in development, and, 
tnerefore, begin this growth spurt earlier, they tower 
over the boys in height. At the age of nine, there may 
be a range in height of five inches between the tallest 
girl and the shortest boy. By the age of fourteen, the 
range may be as mucii as eight inches. Increase in leg 
length is followed by an increase in hip width, and. the 
diild whose figure may have resembled a stZ-^k may 
begin to develop a more angular or a more curvacioui* 
form. The next change is in chest depth, weight, and 
strength. The latter three changes, along with the deep- 
ening of the voice and, in boys, the r^^^pearance of whis- 
kers, occur in the final phase of the eycie. 

Youngsters have an awkward and gawky appeaiance 



during these years. They ha\ e difficulty managing their 
growing and changing bodies. They step on their own 
feet — and on your teei, if they get in the way. Ti 
outgrovv clothes rapidly. They are extremely restless at 
times and listless at others, and they require frequent 
changes of pace. 

Growth of the nose, ears, and lower jaw to adult 
size make transescents less attractive than they may 
have been as young children. This less attractive physical 
appearance, accompanied by the difficulty of managing 
a changing body, is made oven less acceptable to the 
youngsters by the image the mass nedia seem *o be 
telling him he should emulate. If one ^pends an ev^^ning 
watching television, he may be struck by the emphasis 
on physical beauty. The programs and commercials dis- 

[)lay the well-developed adult form in bathing suits, re- 
a.\ing on the family patio, riding a motorcycle through 
the countryside, or even singing and danciiig in the 
ruins of an ancient Mayan temple. The commercial "mes* 
sages'* tell them that if they use the richt toothpaste, 
breath mint, or mouthwash, chew the right gum, bleach 
their hair, spray with the right deodorant, eat th^ right 
cereal, and drink a diet drink for lunch, theirs will be the 
ood h'fe. Rarely does one see this age group portrayed 
y actors who are transescents, because their physical 
appearance and their motor skills leave much to be de- 
sired. If one is old enough to remember Little Miss 
Marker and The Kid, he'll recall that even they disap- 
peared from the ^'silver screen" during the years of 
transescence. The emphasis on the physical ideal adds 
stress to youngsters who already feel anxious about their 
appearance. 

There is a rise in blood pressure and a decrease in 
heart rate during these years. An increase in blood 
sugar may cause an aversion to eating breakfast Muc':: 
of the growth takes place in the sprinj^, when youngster^* 
are likely to be most active physically. The growth of 
• bones and tissue, increased demands on the hear!; and 
an acute sense of physical inadequacy should be taken 
into consideration by those responsible for physical edu- 
cation programs with emphasis on inte: scholastic sports 
and a need for winning und by those \vho advocate 
strenuous physical activities. 

Are these changes taking place earlier now than at 
the time of the establishment of the jur»ior high school 
in 1900-1910? Again, we can turn to the mr^dical pro- 
fession for the answer. Many specialists in adolescence 
medicino accept the highly controversial study by James 
Tanner and reported in his book. Growth at Adolescence. 
Physicians state that, as Tanners study indicates, the 
onset of puberty is occurring three months earlier each 
decade. This means, then that during the sixty years 
since the establishment of the junior high school, the 
age of the onset of puberty has decreased by eighteen 
months. A program which may have been acceptable 
in 1909 is not appropriate for 1970. 

Intellectual Development 

Another type of change -:ch should be of concern 
to those who work and live with transescents is that of 
intellectual development. Probably the most helpful in- 
formation we have concerning this typ : of change has 
come about as the rosult of the work of Jean Piaget 
and the psychologists who have attempted to validate 
his theories. Any brief discassion of intc^lleccual change 
is, of necessity, an over-simplification. Younger children 
in the elementary school are usually more dependent 
on the concrete — the here and now — the things they 
can see, hear, taste, smell, or touch than are the children 



upon wliom wc are rociibing. At «il)Oia the lime of 
traiiiu^Luncc, the child begins to use a diffeniit mode 
of intellectual functioning. Through s\mbol s\ stems, es- 
pecially l<tngu<tgc, the >ouugsters c«ui begin to de«d with 
more abstract kinds of material — that which dcMi.. with 
possibilities. lie c«ui begin to h\pothesi/e and to put 
these hypotheses to i tcs*t, selecting those which are 
acceptable. He can follow^ a scries' of events* to a con- 
.scqucncc, a»id he can begin tc reverse his* thinking. For 
example, he can tell us that 9 times 9 is 81, but he will 
a!.so begin to see that the square root of SI is 9. Usinj: 
an example from another .subjjct area, a sciics of c\cnts 
will be perceived as resulting in some consequence, and 
the youngster will bc*4in to Ix able to sec that a chanue 
in any event could change the ultimate result. lie will 
be able to ^hal with questions such as, "What would 
happen if electricity suddenly disappeared from the 
earth?** 

Youngsters during trans estencc «ire capable of taking 
much more re.sponsibilit) for their own learning — if 
given the opportuuit) to do so. They need c.vpericucc 
with kinds of thinking other lhan ^ncmory and convcr 
gent thinking, which arc the usual kinds of intellcctrnl 
activity we ask them to exercise in school. They should 
be given greater opportunity to exercise divergent think- 
ing. Wc, us teachers, need to pose questions such as that 
above and to step aside .so that youngsters can learn 
to think for themsch es. Isn't thir a major goal of educa- 
tion? 

THj:: flexible program and FACILITY 

The Open-Space School 

A school for transcscents .should Lave one major char- 
acteristic — flexibility. These youngsters arc .so very 
different from younger children and the full-fledged 
adolescent that a procjram designed for older or younger 
children is inappropriate. There must be sufficient flexi- 
bility in the program to insure the opportunity for learn- 
ing experiences to be designed for individual transcs- 
cents. This requires flexibility of space and .schedule 
a.s well as an expansion of redesigninij of course offei- 
ings. Flexibility requires the use of various sizcu groups- 
large groups and small group^— and no groups at all (in- 
dependent study). This variation in group si/c is difficuK, 
if not impcssibic, in «i .sciies of ::lassroom bo.xes. Flexible 
programs arc probably easiest U) implement in large 
.spaces which can be temporarily subdivided as die need 
arises. 

The open-.space school i.s .steadily gaining in popularity. 
It has many faces, with at lca>t one common attribute — 
few permanent interior walls. These schools may be c om- 
pictcly open with no in,erior walls, as is the Bradford 
Middle School in Starke, Florida. Another type utilizes 
a portion of the building as a completely open .space, as is 
the plan at Drew Junior High School in Miami with its 
loft. Still another variation utili'/xs temporary dividers 
between spaces usuc'!y assi<jned to tw^o, three, four, or 
five classrooms. Examples of die latter can be found in 
many schools. 

The open-space plan has many advantages. Because 
finances arc always taken into consideration, school 
people often point to the alleviation of the expense of 
interior walls and corridors. Another financial considera- 
tion is its longevity .in the face of rigid curricular and 
instructional change. A major advantage is its flcxibilit>. 
Consider, for example, an open pod which ho iscs 100 
twelve-year-olds. Without permanent interior walls, a 
large sp«icc is available fc* tc«im teaching which can be 
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.subdivided by the use of mo\«d)k .siicKing. bulktni 
boards, and/or chalkbotuds into .spat es fur *30. 25. 15 oi 5 
>oungsters. The open .space biings tittchers into cli)sti 
pioxiuiitv <utd ncce^^sit<ttL.^ teaJici plaiming <Uid co opii<t 
ti\t 'xMcltin*;. It «dso piuvidcs titt oppoitunitv fui tlu 
ncoplntL to lc«irn fioni cxptiiu.cLcI tc«iclKis liuu.std 
within the saiiic teaching area. 

\ Youni^sn Is ca.i move easil\ iiom one tcttchiug aictt 
toanothci without luiviiig to enter L(JIl;llor^. The \aiious 
i'otruetioiial media are more i«.adi!\ a\<u1<tble ni the 
»iptit-.space school. It would be almost inipo.s.sibk' for 
most schools to provide «i IG iiini film projector foi cvcrv 
two cla.ssrooms — much less for evcr> te«iehei. In <t 
shared open space housing an equivalent of the enroll- 
ment of f(nir traditional cla.sscs. a 16 iitni projectoi c«ui 
be readilv available without the loss of time in moving it 
from a central loca' oii in the building to the chLssrooui 
in which it is needed. Some open -space schools, such as 
Bradford Middle School, plan tlu iiistructioiuil ni«itt ruiU 
center for the center of the open .sp«ict. others house it 
in a separ«ite facility louitcd ceiitndiv between pods. 

This t>pe of school is ideallv suited foi team le«ieh- 
iiig. It has also been succcssfullv utilized 1 jr self-con- 
tained, core, departmental, semin«u\ iiidgpendeiit study, 
and non-graded organizational plans. 

Many of the disadvantages arise not from the open- 
space idea per se but from an absence of ce-tain as.scntial 
aeeourternients. Noise is designed for an ^appropriate 
level of sound projection. Some teachers feel that young- 
sters are easily distracted visually. This may be overcome 
bv vision barriers such as movable parlitioi&. if an in- 
teresting activity u; taking place vvntlitn the teaching 
area, youngsters arc oblivious to external distr<ietioiis. 
Teachers may liav c .some difficult v adjusting to the open- 
.space plan, and. for this reason, .ts.signment of staff 
should probably be on a .nteer basis. 

The Flexible Program 

Is the open-space plan practiced i^r the transe.scent? 
ilmphaucally, yes! It is also apprcpiiatc for all other 
levels cf education. Refer agam io those chtiraeteristics 
of tran.se.^^.<:>lts cited earlier and apply them to the curric- 
ulum. Tnuise scents arc uncooperative in tin; matter of 
development — they refuse to grow up all of one piece. 
Instead, dieir pliy.'-ieal dcveh>pnicnt, intcllectiud devcloj)- 
ment, and emotional development aic at var)iiig stages — 
as is. their ability within .subject areas. The open-.space 
school provides the .s'ctting for frequent regrouping ac- 
cording to aeliieveme.it in tiic various subject arca.s, 
maturation, and/or interests. Because their ability in 
reading, for example, is below tliu grade norm, tlicie 
is no reason that tliev must stay with a group of slow 
readers all day. 

reaeliers should be g \^en the opportunity to work in 
a subject area in vv^liicli diey have the greatest interest 
and competence. Call it departmentalization, if you care 
to, but I prefer to think of it as integration of subjqet 
areas. An example may clarify what I mean. A fifth grade 
group is studying Colonial America. Various teachers 
may work with this group on such topics as environ- 
ment, nutrition, eommunicatiOii> economics, civics, mathe- 
matics, art, music, literature, home living, recreation, 
traiLsportation, and agriculture as the> relate to Colonial 
America and to the United States in 1970. Such an enter- 
prise .would c«ill upon the subject area sticngtlis of .scvcnd 
teachers, working, pla.ining, teaching, .*ad evaluating 
together — a togedierne.ss not usually apparent in struct 
departmentalization. Youngsters vvH)rk with several teach- 



ers within one large tcachint; spucc. Transcsccnls arc 
not as dependent on sonic one adult as arc younger 
children, ll;ey enjoy variety, and they can beneJFit from 
instruction by subject specialists. A youngsters problem 
of which one teacher may be unaware may be detected 
by another, who can help each of his teachers make 
proj'isions to remedy his difficulty Tf he needs to remain 
longer in one teaching area than do other children, he 
may do so. When he is ready to move into another kind 
of activity, he can do so easily. Personality conflicts l)c- 
tween tfansesccnts and their teaclicrs may diminish in 
severity when the youngster has contact with a variclv 
of adults rather than being confined to the classroom of 
one teacher. 

The open-space school docs not guarantee individutil 
i'/ed insfruclion to any fjrcatcr deiircf* than docs tiic 
classroom box. One rcqui.emcnt for this l\pc of non- 
groupint^ to succeed is a focus on adult'/child ratio 
rather than on the tcacher/punil ratio. The former in- 
cludes* teacher aides and other para-professionals. A 
second csscnti.il ifii^rcdient is the utilisation of a \ aricty 
of tcacher-snrrogates (such as single-concept film loops. 



\idco tapes, 1 vc tele\ision broadcasts, audio tapes, and 
computer-assi.stcd in.struction) uluch can aid the vouug- 
ster in learning at his own pace. 

SUMMARY 

Here, then arc .some of the reasons an open-space 
school is particularly suitable for tlie middle years. It 
is flexible for gioupi!>^, scheduling, and instruction. It 
. brings cogcther voungsters who wxry greatly in develop- 
ment but who share many interests and abilities. It 
provides the best of two worlds — being part of a lar^c 
group and being treated as an individual. It makes 
available a setting whereby teachers can work co opcr- 
atively to plan a program suited to the youngster rather 
than one which is prcdctenulncd b\ te.xtboukb. curricu- 
lum guides, or accreditation bodies The flexibility and 
openness provide opportunity for the \ounirstcr to 
work in groups of Viviying sizes or on his own toward the 
product most of us desire for the middle school - the 
self-directed learner who can a.ssumc an incrciLsiuj^ do- 
grec of respon.sibility for hi.s own learning now and in 
the \'ears to come. 
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I will attempt co introduce you to a frame of reference 
for viewing the teaching-learning proees.. It is not m\ 
intention to gi\e you a model, but to give >ou the ioJs 
nccessar}' for structuring your own model. 

The future of * n is always in process . . . always 
changing . . . alw- econiing. The number of alterna- 
tives is almost inf. jt this has been the most destruc- 
tive deeade of the bloodiest century of r.i*ui. Our gen- 
eration has disLO\cred more knowledge about the nature 
of the learner tli .n lia\e all the preceding generations^ 
and likewise, this same generation has slain more men, 
and destroyed more materials than have all the previous 
generations. 

Those of us in the ''helping professions," who have 
expounded theories of learning, .share responsibility for 
the present state of mai,. We ha\e for generations been 
glad to proclaim our wisdom in the guidance of human 
behavior. Do we now ha\c the humility to evaluate, 
see and confess our errors? Are we willing to join forces 
with all members of the *lielping professions" tc provide 
the en\:iunme.ital conditions necessary for de\ eloping 
the kinds oF people who r^ '»ect self and all mankind . . - 
people who are constructive, rather than destruetive. 

ASSUMPTIONS: NATUl^E OF THE LEARNER 

The view the teacher holds^ concerning the nature of 
the child will determine the experiences provided him 
and the approach taken in providing the experiences. 
During the last two decades, major American researchers 
and theorist^ <;iich as Jerome Bruner, A. A. Combs, Ira 
Gordon, J. > ^^ Hunt, and B. White have explored the 
roll- of expc. nee in development. These researchers 
suggest that growth is determined by the quality -ind 
quantity of the transactions of the organi.sm and the 
environment. The author of this paper views the child 
as a dynamic, evolving complex system comprised of 
the tkansactions enco'jntered by the oreanism and his 
environment (the adturc, objects and things, and the 
wav the child views himself). All of these aspects func- 
tion as an interrelated unit, and cannot be segmented. 

This transactional approach to development as.sumes 
that man is changeable instead of "fixed." Bloom (1964) 
supports this position in finding that although the person- 
ality stabilizes during the first five years of life, the in- 
dividual shows considerable variability into adolescence 
The behavior of an individual is a function of hi.< ex- 
periences, how he represents his experiences, and how he 
organizes them for future use. The external stimuli are 
not relevant until they have acquired internal meaning; 
the event exists only in relation to the person. More 
7:'iipcrtant than storing past experiences in memorj'' is 
retrieving those which are relevant in a usable form. 

In the process of transaction, a stage of development 
constitutes a mere measure of the individuals funciioning 
at a given time. As a transactional situation, the class is 
comprised of the learner, the teacher, the material to he 
learned, and the learning environment. One cannot be 
understood in i.solation from the others. 

The human being functions, then, as a whole. He is 
physical, social, and intellectual at all times and all 
places. The child seeks change but at the same time 



demands stabilit). He is both produc. and process, al- 
ways striving for equilibrium, while at the same time 
seeking no\cl experiences and new information which 
will insure disequilibrium. This change from equilibrium 
to disequilibrium provides opportunities for further in- 
dividual development. 

Gordon (1966) has compared mans intellectual .sys- 
tem to a computer. The human brain and iier\ous sjstcm. 
unlike the computer, howe\er, can act to generate self- 
growth and self-maintenance. Tliis abilit) pro\ides man\ 
possibilities for grow th in thinking, reasuiiing, and prob- 
lem-solving abilities. 

Building and being a part of a learniiiii environment 
which stimulates the thinking, reasoning, and problem 
soKiiig abilities is the supreme challenge which face> 
every teacher. It is apparent that teaching is a complex. 
compli«s,ated process. Huw e\cr, it is ncce.ssar\ for teachers 
to understai.J! "who <:hildrcn are" in order to pel form 
effecti\el> as instructors. The following a.ssumptiurs con- 
cerning the nature of the learner are offered as a basis 
for organizing instructiprail activities and procedures. 

— The human being is a dynamic open-energy .sy.s- 
tem 

Individuals are always in process 

Man is able to be self-directive 

The individual behaves as a unitar>' whole 

— Each individual is worthy of dignity and self-re- 
spect 

People are more valuable than things 
Man is more helping than hindeiing 

— Behavior is caused and meaningful 

Behavior is due to multiple causation 
Behavior is due to internal frame of reference 
Behavior has immediate causation 

— Individuals are unique yet similar 
Open-Energj' System. The human beina, a dynamic 

open-energy system, has self-awareness and concepts' of 
self and others which are always interacting to direct his 
interactions with society. The '1)eing" has the potential, 
when free, to go beyond its pres'ent state and to help 
plan and stnicture its own destinv. Individuals are al- 
ways in the process of becoming, always changing. Tlie 
person is constantly aware that he is an on-going part 
of the world. It i.s, therefore, possible to provide ex- 
periences conducive for growth and ehan<xing behaviors. 
If given the time and opportunities, the individual who 
is not co-ordinated may become a top athlete. Just as 
19th century man did not envision a trip to the moon, 
the child who does not envision himself as a performer 
will choose to set and not perform. If he is put in per- 
forming situations where he is. consistently successful, 
he will learn to see himself as a performer, and will 
choose to perform. These experiences must, however, 
be his own. He does not leam that he can from being 
told that he can, but from experiencing many .successes 
(ASCD Yearbook, 1962). 

Man IS able lo be self-directive The teacher helps 
each individual find the alternati'\.s from which to select 
in enhancing his own growth, but each person can, when 
provided adequate alternatives, choose for himself. This 
process of self-direction can occur only as the individual 
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parlic oalL.s in ihc lift >f lii.s group. A.s ihc gioiip and ihc 
Itaclu plan acliviliL.s, il i.s ncccs.sah for the Ic iuliur 
lo (Icli.rminc many acli\iliu.s, al varying .skill levels, which 
will fulfill a concern oi need. l"oi e.\am[)le, if the leachci 
i.s contcrncd with divclnpini; the nndci.stai.din;;.s and 
al)ilitic.s hi\ol\Ld in tliL Lonccpt of (original, she tliiuLs 
of inan^. acli\ilie.s which niu\t the .sludcnl :o\\ard diis 
j^oal, and from die .se\eral he ehoo.se.s, tlio.se which best 
a.scril)C lo his own nced.s". 

The indi\idnal will nul IjLconu self dirccli\ e nnlil he 
tran.sccnd.s ' i.s .social determinants and ljcco:iit.s ctjn.sLiuiLs 
of hi.s re.spon.sibilitics a.s a ehoo.sing agent. He ha.s lo be 
alhnvid and encouraged lo icmain in the choo-sers .s<.at 
.»s he c\ahMle.s and re\oke.s hi.s own deJ.sion.s a.s to wL.tl 
v.a.s bcit. In the pron.s.s of choosing from the aUernali\^ 
the nidi\idnal airi\cs .it self awareness not pre\iousl\ 
understood. He becomes an indi\'idual, or more im- 
portantK, llirough selecting hi.'* own wa) fnnn life's al- 
ternatives, he arrives as a per.son. 

The indi\ idual behaves as a unitary whole. When the . 
child cnn)unti rs a problem, he engages with his emo- 
titms. bis intellect and his pli\sical self. For example, a 
.small and unskilled fifth grade boy found no sueci:ss in 
the physical education cla.s.ses. The teacher spent much 
of his tinii reprimanding^ the boy s behavior. The child's 
(motions wen directly a.s.sociated with hi.s physical 
limitation.s. 

It would appear to be evident that anything tliat 
effects the hnman organi.sm in wIulIi the proeass of 
perceiving occurs also effects the awareness and nnder- 
slandins£s of tiie c\ent. \\V lia\e ouK to .see those who 
are blind (or deaf) to understand the limitations 'mposcc 
on one when \ital organs arc impaired. Si.npK hi\iiig 
the neeessar\ facilities for seeing doas not. howe\er. 
dt:lcrmint what will be scon. As die bat comes back, 
the catcher ma\ be missed b\ no more than a fraction of 
an inch. For die ohser\t)r. this ma\ be danuerous. but 
for die catcher, a "near miss" is as good as a mile. 

Certainly the child w ho ha.s not elevelopcd his .-lenscs, 
t)r one who has impaired scnsorv ecjuipment. w ill a^yl be 
able to differentiate as efficiently or as effectively as 
one w ith highly de\ elopcel sen.,e aw areness miuht. 
Studies of "gcniu.s" illustrate that children who pcrfoirc 
in a superior way in intellectual functions a^^.* also snpcsr- 
ior in physical trait.s. For evamplc. children who are de- 
prived may only be able to focus their attention on 
dcpri\ation, thus bltJcking cxperiencus v\liidi appear to 
he in their environment. 

Invcstig.itions !n Ycatt.^ (J9()7) have illustrated that 
the w\ay one feels' abont the phy.sical self cntcr.s- into 
every phr.sc of .social, i^liysical. and intcllcclnal endeav- 
ors. If one sees himself unattraeti\e pliysicalK. it effects ^ 
what he docs in "academic" pursuit.s, ns well as in his 
interpersonal experiences. 

Dignity and Self-Respcct. Each individual is worthy 
of dignity and .self -respect. Thi.s a.ssumption icejuircs that 
each individual be \iewed with respect a"d that each 
per.son be accepted on thi.s principle. The indi^'dual 
cannot re.spect others unless he has been re.spectcd him- 
self, lie learns to respect himself and his abilities through 
participating in activities where his co^'ccrn^ and in- 
tere.sls are considered and sees as valuable 

Obieet.s, materials and other items are things to be 
used for human growth. They .should be used for thiit 
puq^o.se radier than as an end in diem» elves. People arc 
more valuable than thin-'s. The teacher who .seas the 
child as more valuable than things is consistently en- 
gaged in the unicpie art tif creating persons. The relation- 
ship between die student and teacher is that of person 



to person rather than person to thing. Ihe relationship 
is one of mutual concern based upon the recognition of 
unique elements of the other pcison. 

Teachers constantly strive to elicit this ereali\c cb.ar- 
aelcr by honoring indi\ idual 'life styles." while at tin 
.same time attempting to help students understand and 
recognize those harmful to and capable of di.sinlegrating 
growth, a liability to himself and others. 

If a child does not feel adequate in a specific situa- 
tion, the teacher should try to understand why ai.d at- 
tempt to pro\ide acti\ilies which enhance, radier than 
degrade, the child's view of self. 

bidi\iduaU pursue goals which arc not only helpful 
to self, but are also help, il to others. They do not seek 
lo hinder the grow th of otncrs if they are free lo de\ elop 
their own abililies. A gniup of second grade children 
were often seen helping each other. An observer eould 
hear suc!i comment:> as, "Oh, Siisic, that's good. I'm happy 
for you." The .same kind of .support and cncouraircmcnt 
was al.so ob.servablc in the teachers of those children. 
Man is mi)re helpijig than hindering. Teachers ha\e man\ 
occa.sions to obscr\e indi\icluals in the helping relation- 
.ship. Indi*. 'dual frceelom represents a focal point of ten- 
sion between the indi\ idual and the group. As Uic in- 
di\ idual works to perfect his own .skills, he turns to others 
for help. The indi\ idual is alw ay s seeking to improve. As 
he receives help, he gives help. 

As he becomes aware that as odicrs improve, die 
opportunities of a better game increase, he eagerJy as- 
sists others. He aetnalK 'deiitifies with others and, tuerc- 
fore, tlic knowledge anel skills acquired through rcf lec- 
tion will be mastereel and shared with others as lie 
utilizes his native aptitude and his personal experiences. 

It is d I rough this person-helping relationship that 
die individual confronts real life The human being is 
not static, he is never being, but always bccominsj. Even 
as the young fail, they arc aware tliat mans fulfillment 
docs .lot lie in failure The ideal bcnng is never finishcel. 
It is radier, as Dewey stated, always an orientalitm. 
V jrking throu*di a never-fiiiislkcd series of ends-in-view. 

Behavior Causation. Behavior is caused and mean- 
ingful. The cln'Ur.s behavior i« purposive and is a result 
of die \iew he holds of tiu, Impringing inlenial and 
external f recs. At the moment of action, the behavior 
appears to be the best alternative. 

Tlie forces which cause behavior arc not single; be- 
havior i.s elue to a multiple causation. While causes can 
often he identified specifieally as physical, cultural, per- 
ceptual, and peer influence, others arc composites of 
many or all of the^c. 

Behavior results from an internal frame of reference 
The child bclia\es according to how the situation looks 
to him, not how it looks to an outsider. He behaves 
from a sensing, feeling, dn'nking, subicclivc frame of 
reference, rather than from an external, objective ref- 
erence. The indivicijal will do whatever i.s ncces.sary to 
preserve his own need for adequacy i'Ct)mbs and Snygg, 
1959). A faculty had difficulty understanding why a 
seventh grade boy had a bowel movement in the center 
circle of the schoc"s varsity basketball court, A scn.sitivc 
teacher observed that the child saw himself as unable 
to cope xvilh school; he was never rccoimized as a succes.s- 
ful performer. If opportunities to verify bis adequacies in 
constructive wMys arc not provided, he will find ways — 
even those distasteful to the teacher - to gain recogni- 
tion from others. 

We do not know the maximum limits of behavior 
We do know that efficient jmd effective behavior for 
one may not be for another Only the individual can 



determine — but by understanding how he perceives the 
situation, the teaeher ean understand why nis behavior 
was as it was. 

The child behaves according to how it scenes to hiin 
at the moment — behavior has immediate causation. The 
teacher, then, has to understand the immediate feelings 
and beliefs. A personal beha\ior is the result of the khxh 
of e.vperienees individual children have, and of how thev 
perceive themselves and the situation at that moment. If 
we find out how a child views the situation, tlie environ- 
ment and, therefore, his experiences can be manipulated, 
new learning opportunities become available. 

Uniqueness and Similarity. Individuals arc unique, 
yet at the same time, similar. This uniqueness is not only 
genetic, but is also experiential and perceptual. Each 
person should be understood from his own perceptual 
field (the way the situation seems to him); his uniqueness 
provides the basis for imaginative creative pursuits. 

Although the individual is unique, he is, at the same 
time, similar to other children who have grown up in 
the same culture. He, like all children, has the basic 
need to maintain and enhance self (Combs and Snygg. 
1959). This similarity allows for common concerns and 
interests of children at a given time 

People have many common e.\'perienees, (com- 
municating with others), but each individual traverses 
his own unique path in the march toward humanness, 
deviating creativity from his position, thinking private 
thoughts and exploring in such ways that he discovers 
for himself. Yet, he returns to his group thereby shar- 
ing with them manv of his private excursions.' As he 
shares with others, they, in turn, share with him. there- 
by enriching him and forming a common bond. It is 
around such a bond that teachers can plan activitias 
appropriate for a group of chil ''-en. A third arade teacher 
found that an uncoordinated ooy was e.vcellent at plaii- 
nincc group strategy- and new games. She used thase 
skills and found that the better skilled boys were easer 
to have him on their team. Since Tim was a welcome 
member of the team, he participated ever\' day and his 
fourth crade teacher found him not only a "strategy 
maker,'' but a better player. 

Tile teacher, then, is concerned with praservins the 
uniqueness, while sin^ultaneously utilizing the unique- 
ness as a tool for more effective sroup mcmbcrsliins. It 
is this uniqueness that 'results in how the individual 
perceives a situation. Any skill or behaviir which anpear.s 
to the individual to be effective In .satLsfyinc his im« 
mediate needs will be continuvrl. Each individual needs 
to learn to work with others in solving problems while 
at the same time preserving his own selfliood and in- 
tegrity. 

Reflections. These assumptions advctnce the idea that 
man is of value and is dccrving of human dignity re- 
gardless of his backffrourd or of the eiicumstanees in 
which he finds himself. Tliey further advance the notion 
that man is not onlv changed by society. Uit that he 
interacts with and changes ,oeiety as well. Because of 
this interdependence, man is conccm^'d about his own 
development, but he is at the same time corccrned about 
the development of otliers. They find that the teacher 
c". look at immediate behavior in terms of the prascnt 
even thouch the past experiential base is a crucial con- 
tributory factor. Such a.ssnmptions constitute the under- 
pinnings for a basic philosophy of development, one 
useful in the education of growing children. 



FORCES CONTRIBUTING TO DE\'ELOPMENTAL 
LEVELS 

In studying the developmental patterns of the human 
organism, it is nccessar\ to consider wliat is known about 
variables contributing to the toted dt\elopment of man. 
Although one cannot tasiK separate the genetic and 
environmental forces, thc\ will be discus.std separateh 
to emphasize the interrelatedness. 

Most study in high school biologj' about nian\s growth 
beginning at conception and continuing until death. 
Such study usually reports about genes carrying that 
which is called heredity, where many of the parents* 
characteristics are transmitted to the child. The gene is 
defined for use as the single basic structure responsibilit\ 
for heredity. (Genes are composed of long, double 
strands of DNA (deoxyribonucleic acid), a complex .sub- 
stance which modern researchers describe as the kc\ tu 
heredity. Tanner states that "The order of the DNA 
units determines the physical characteristics of the or- 
ganism contaiin'ng them" (1965, p. 12 . . .). Any charac- 
teristics classified as genetic, whether it is physical, 
emotional, or intellectual, is traced to a specific gene 
or group of genes. The genes are described as grouped 
into chromosomes, occurring in pairs. (Winchester statas 
that each human cell contains twenty-tliree chromosomal 
pairs). Each child inherits only half of each parent's 
genes, causing genetic differences even among siblings. 
Siblings are often, in fact, so different phenotypically as 
well as *3;enotypically that they cannot be identified as 
siblings (Stem, 1960). Cells are described as the founda- 
mental units of «];rowth and development — the human 
body's billions of cells all developing from a single fer 
tilized egg. 

As the child develops, he becomes complex — the 
changes in size, stnictur^, and form comprise w-hat is 
identified a^ human development. His development is 
irreversible. Althoueh the sequence of development ap- 
pears to be established, the rate of movement varies 
with each individual, dependent upon his genetic mawc- 
up and his cvperiences. Growth is both vertical and hori- 
zontal. 

The human organism develops by a metabolic pro- 
cass, from within (Tanner, 1965). The body acts upon 
many kinds of substances, changing their stuicturc and 
composition in such \\a>s ^^s is necessary to use them for 
growth. The body is such an intimate system that man, 
with all his advanced technology, has not yet produced 
sufficient tools with which to adequately assess its func 
tioiLS. Eveu man s most compla\ computers do not begin 
to encompass the level of functioning of th*^ human 
body. Growth *hen, is a very complex process. 

The ultimaie growth* of a person is identified by the 
interaction of heredity and environment. Each person 
inherits a genetic potential for a specific physique, and 
the color of lus eyes and hair. Whether these potentials 
reach their optimal development are, however, de- 
termined by the environment the individual encountens, 
factors such as nutiition and stimulation. The environ- 
ment can encourage or inhibit grrwth and development, 
for example, environmental conditions, improved during 
the centuries, have led to pronounced increases in the 
heiglic of man. Millions still find their growth potential 
severely impaired by poor nutrition, and perhaps, poor 
shelter, which result in diseases and malformations. Al- 
though genetic influence on intellectual performance is 
a general concern to most teachers, the effect of genetic 
factors on personality is not at all clear. Personality ap- 



.pears to be less influcnc ?cl by genetics ''lan are some 
other traits (Kagen, 1962). 

Pliysieal cliaraeteristies such as eye and hair eolor, 
hair eharacteristies, physical stature iind sex dctemiin.i- 
tion have a genetie base. Gener lly, these faets «ind 
understanding comprise our rcprctoirc of information 
about the role of genetics. 

Dcfenitivc st »dics sueh as those of Now man, Free- 
man, and Hol'/ingcr (1937) and Jensen (1969) suggest 
that genetic factors play a large role in determining 
intelleetual performance as measured 1 y test instru- 
ments. While it does not require much reflection to 
recognize that inteliigence quotient measures are cul- 
tural and not sociological measures, it is likcK that the 
genetic influence on any individual's perforaiancc is a 
complex matter. Some children's I.Q. scores can var}' 
as much as si.xty points between six and ten years of 
a^e, and it is quite common for scores to var>' twenty 
points. The most sensible conclusion one can roach is 
that the genetie contribution establishes a range uf abil- 
ity rather than a specific level of performance. Furtlicr- 
morc, it is reasonable to assume from the genetic studies 
that one inherits potential and the degree to which that 
potential is developed is due to environmental influences. 

ENVIRONMENTAL INFLUENCES 

The environment encompasses all the forces, condi- 
tions, and external stimuli with which the organism in- 
teracts. The stimuli include interactions with people as 
well as with objects and thin/s. It is neeeessar\^, however, 
for the individual to be co.i^nizant of and to interact with 
the imoringing stimuli to be a part of the person's en- 
vironmv^nt. Even though the stimuli exist, if the indi- 
vidual docs not recognize them, they do not exist to 
him. The environment is, then, an extending and rein- 
forcing agent with which the organism interacts: 

The environment is not the same for different in- 
dividuals. Therefore, each individual brings into focus 
and deals with only those environmental poss;bilitics 
which are congnient • ' ^is intellectual emotional, and 
physical dev?lopmenf. 

Environments are as individual and varied as the in- 
diWduals who devise, comprise, and live with them. And, 
different people react in different ways to the same en- 
vironment. Consequently, no one mold or prescription 
can be considered the ideal environment. However, re- 
cent and widely :Jxcepted and acclaimed research in- 
dicates that an environment \vhir\ is supportive and self- 
enhancing provides many more opportunities than does 
one which is viewed as thrcateninjGC aiVd non-supportivc. 
The differentiatives the indi\ac ^ makes w:' be de- 
pendent upon his p' i perccp^M opportunities. 

v^ombs and Snygg (1959) j'V.iuficcI several factors that 
determine the experiences that one seeks and encounters, 
the individuals restriction ol field, opportunities, self, 
time, organism, and the ucca:-. 

— "Coals of the individnaF — Goals arc determined by 
the opportunities the individual has from which to 
select in broadenin-.: his perceptual awareness. 

— "Restriction of field" - If the individual is threatened, 
he defends himself. Ilis field is therefore narrowed, 
and he cannot accept the alternatives made available 
to him. 

— "Opportunity" — It is necessary for the individual to 
be provided rich and varied c.xpciicnccs i he is to have 
the alternatives necessary for intelligent choices. The 
fact that one is exposed to an event does not mean 
that he has be?n involved with that experience. A 
child may attend physical education classes for years 



and never become involved. Our adult populatio;! to- 
day depicts this fact b the obese and sedentary be- 
haviors. Personal invcivement is necessary if^ the e\- 
perieiict is to be signilicant and is to ni«ike a difference. 

— '^Sclf' — How the f:luld views himself, his own worth, 
and capabilities v ill determine to <i lirge degiee those 
activities he will pursue. The child, for example, who 
sees himself as unable plnsieally will not believe that 
he can mast'jr a given sl^ill. It'is then ridiculous for ✓ 
his to spenJ hours in practice in an effort to inaster 
the skill On the other hand, the child who sees him- 
self as r.ble will spend the nceessar)' time to master 
the skill, because he knows he can. 

— *Timj" — It takes time for one to develop and grow. 
The richness of perceptual areness will, therefoiv;, 
br> a function of the amount of time the individual 
has to explore and be involved in the activity. The 
individual must be '^iven the neccssar)' time to ges- 
tate the infbrmatif and differentiate the pereeptuaL 
cues. The time required will differ for individuals. 

— "Organism" — Human behavior involves a physical as 
well as cultural and ps\chological base. If the organism 
is suffering from apin, it cannot be open to the avail- 
able opportunities. It is only when the physical needs 
have been met that one can attend to the possibilities 
provided him. The greater the period of time during 
which the organism is deprived, the * lOre difficult it 
Is for the individual to seek and explore opportunities. 

— **Need" — The basic human need is to maintain and 
enhance self. The individual constantly strives to reach 
self-realization and will involve himself with those 
aetivitias which are seen as being relative and signifi- 
cant for him. If he does not sec "a need to participate 
in physical activities, he will attempt to avoid them. 
The values and attitudes one holds are, also, primarily 

due to experiential background. They are a result of all 
the stimulation the child encounters. As one engages in 
discourse with the family, community, school, and the 
peer culture, values and attitudes are acquired. They arc 
acquired over a period of time and change slowly. 

The development of the physical organism is in- 
fluenced by en\'ironmental conditions. The child may, 
for example, inherit the genetic potential for a si.\-foot 
iitight, bat due to poor nutrition never reach it. H may 
inherit the potential for a healthy physique, but dui to 
environmental condition have pc r vision, hearing, and 
be very weak. 

After careful examination and evaluation of the re- 
search reviewed, it does not seem tenable to assume 
genetie predetei*m* "sm or fiAed intelligence. J. McV. 
Hunt (1961) syntlu- ' ^d available information on the 
effect of genetics i» . experience on development and 
reached a similar conclusion. The research of Harlow 
(1961), Hebb (1954), Riesen (1961), Newell, Shaw and 
Simon (1962), Pribram (1960), Rogers (1931), and Piaget 
(1937) supports the importance of experience on develop- 
ment. Further support for the influence of the environ- 
ment comes from studies involving enriched, normal, and 
different degrees of impoverished environments. (Sher- 
man and Key, 1932, for example, found that as one 
progressed into more stimulating environments, children 
attended school more regularly and intelligence quotients 
increased.) 

NATURE AND NUBTURE 

It is obviously not easy (o determine the specific 
growth related only to genetic or environmental con- 
ditions. The real question is not one of nature (genetic 
characteristics) or of nurtur^^ (environmental influences) 
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but rather one of the character of their interaction. Ka 
turc detciTnine.s the direction of growth and dc\cloi)ment, 
but nurture determines the content of thought. The en- 
vironment pro\ides nouri.shment for the growth of men 
tal .structures and physical organs. An environment phm- 
ncd for a specific purpose b\ the teacher Ciui pro\idc 
optima! opportunities for nourishment in p.sychological 
and physical growth. 

Thr child has \ cry different needs and capacities than 
does the adult, the needs and capacities which arc de- 
termined at any gi\en moment by inherited character- 
istics and previous experiences. As the individual utilizes 
environmental stimuli for his own growth, his growth 
adapts and modifies itself to the environment. The games 
a child learns, the language he speaks, and other be- 
havioral patterns are determined by the social and physi- 
cal milieu in which he finds himself. 

Man is an integrated part of his enviionmcnt. He 
draws from and contributes to it. This idea otfers hope 
and opportunity for the teacher o' icially and culturally 
disadvantaged children, as well as > the teacher of the 
advantaged child. The teacher determines where ehild- 
dren are functioning, the specific needs they have, and 
plans specified activities to make the most of inherited 
qualities in the social environment. , 

USEFULNESS TO EDUCATORS 

What are the implications of this view of learning 
to educators? First, any accepted model of the nature 
of the learner will determine how one views the role of 
the educator. The model presented requires that we 
see the information as ;he learner sees it. We must reeog 
nizc that what we see as important was learned, and 
may not be the same for others with different experiences. 
We must, therefore, plan opportunities for responsible 
discourse with students. We can no longer be concerned 
only with the product; we must first of all be concerned 
with the ])rocess. How did the student get to th^ 
hii-ilod behavior, not just what is the behavior he e> s. 
The teacher mu.^t enter into dialogue with the s ^nt 
as a human being . . . eager to know his thouch not 
fust for the purj)ose of imparting information or c .rol- 
ling, but for understanding. 



Educators and students must dc\elop understand- 
iiigs of how others feci, of die circuinst«uiccs Uuit en«tble 
all to enhance .self for a richnos of life. People must 
learn to be .sensiti\e to people. Whate\ei noun.shes the 
pcrsonalit> cApartds its aptitude and bioadens the al- 
lernati\es fiom which to choose. Tliinking leads to ac- 
tion, and life toua\ has problems too complex fui the 
individual to solve alone. Every person responsible for 
directing the experiences of the young mu5t joii^ forces 
in. providing opportunities for e\er) per.son to know hini- 
.self as a ueecfed, worthy participant in the human en- 
terprise. Then «ind onl\ then will we be able to combat 
self-destruction. 

We have to begin to help students analyze and explore 
the w'hy of situations. No group i.s'-ill this way or that 
way . . . ambig»-»ty is a part of hfe and with help we 
can all learn to interpret it in accordance with our own 
value system. We liave to have not only input but output. 
We must know liow the student sees the situation. We 
have to find ways in which the probability for self satis 
faction is greater than those resulting in undesired bt 
haviors . . . ways that arc rewarding to ihc student per- 
.sonalh. After all, learning is personal; it is not .some 
abstract bit of information. 

In a more concrete w'ay, I am saying that all educa- 
tors, not just teachers of the gifted or retarded, must 
provide information which has personal meaning. The 
information must fit into the student's experience and 
enhance his view of .self. We must help the student ser- 
for himself better ways to meet the gratification nec 
that undesired behaviors have met. But perhaps most oi 
all, we must believe and practice what we preach . . . 
nothing is worse to a teenager than a hypocrite w'ho is 
past 30, and one thing we cannot do is to fool a youngster. 
They read us clearer than words and wh- we do com- 
municatas loud and clear. 

We all have a tremendous task. There is no simpler 
answer, and what h the best approach for one is not 
necessarily best for another. We can see pnv-off, how- 
ever, if We combine resources. We have the resources . . . 
do we accept the challenge? 
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VARIABLES OF INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS CONDUCIVE 
TO LEARNING FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL PRE-ADOLESCENT 



» Eleanor C. Guetzloe 

University of South Florida 

It is a rare and stimulating experience for an emo- 
tionaliy disturbed university instructor to be invited to 
participate in an institute which might make a decision 
on any issue sueh as "an optinrial learning environment" 
for exception?! children. Generally speaking, those of 
us who work with disturbed children are more than 
wilh'ng to consider, in terms of physical facility, any 
somewhat enclosed space that partially keeps the rain 
out and that is bigger than a broom closet; and we have 
been known to settle for less than thaf. In terms of the 
three "levels of contribution." as describes! by Bednar 
and Havilaiid (1969) we rarely allow ourselves the lati- 
tude of thinking of anything trnnwnding the "basic 
level/* at which the environment is not in violation of 
human comfort. 



All of you are probably aware of the nrinciple of 
self-selection which leads children to self-select suitable, 
appropriate experiences at which they can be successful. 
After considering this program and conceptualizations 
matrix (and considering it, and considering it), I came to 
the realization that this principle in operation is pre- 
cisely the reason for my not having become an architect. 
I will have to come back to this later imless, providen- 
tially, time nms out first. 

In discussing program variables necessary to permit 
and support leamina, one must beein with the child who 
is going to learn. All of us in special education have been 
confronted with the question (and. indeed, again in the 
Bednar-Haviland position paper), "What's .so .special about 
special education?" I believe, and have so answered 
many times, that the most .special thing about special 
education is that it is truly child centered. It is educa- 
tion adiusted to each child's instructional level, suited to 
his individual differences, abilities and needs. Special 
education is what every child should have. 

Willard Olson (1959) includes among developmnntal 
tasks for middle and later childhood, which would be 
equivalent to the years comprised in "transescence": 

1. learning the physical skills necessary for ordinary 
games 

2. building wholesome attitudes towards oneself as 
a growing organism 

3. learning to get along with age mates 

4. learning an appropriate masculine or feminine 
social role 

5. developing the fundamental .skills in reaoing, writ- 
ing, and calculating 

6. developing concepts necessary for ever^daj \v ,,.f 

7. developing conscience, morality and a sea!/, of 
values 

8. achieving personal independence 

9. developing attitudes towards social groups and 
institutions 

(He does not say what kind of attitudes). The goal of 



the middle-school would be to provide the setting in 
which children could grow in these directions to the 
extent of their own personal capabilities, whatever their 
handicaps. 

The children found at the "-3 point on the continuum** 
are more handicapped than most in capabilities neccssar\' 
to satisfy these eoals. These are the cdueable mentally 
retarded, the children with learning di.sabilities. the 
.socially maladjusted, and the emotionally disturi)ed. 



EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED 

The edueable me.ically retarded child has been de- 
fined as one who has potentialities for development in 
minimum educability in the academic subjects of the 
school; social adjustment to sueh a point that he can get 
along independently in the community; and minimum oc- 
cupational adequacy to such a decree that he can latei 
support himself partially or totally at the adult level 
(Kirk, 1962). The word "minimum" in this description 
immediately connotes an adiustment in the school curri- 
culum for the retarded child. In intellectual character- 
istics, edueable mentallv retarded children arc by defini- 
tion below avera'^e. They achieve I.Q. scores ranging 
from approximately 50 to 75, ^^howinc: low pe-^ormanee 
on both verbal and nonverbal intelligence tests. This 
rate of development, approximately to that of a 
normal child, is manifested also in retardation in inlellee- 
tual, functions necessary to academic achievement, sueh 
as auditory and visual memory^ perceptual and concep- 
tual ability, and the ability to generalize. 

The physical characteristics of an edu. ible retarded 
child may closely approximate those of a normal child, 
although there may be a higher incidence of phy.sieal 
handicaps and illness among the retarded. Because the 
great majority of these children, .sometimes called "garden 
variety" or cultural-familial, come from the lower socio- 
economic cla.sse.s, it would be very difficult to determine 
whether these handicaps are related to the rctardatio'^s 
itself or to problems of .sanitation, nutrition and health 
care related to a substandard environment. It has been 
.suggested that the retarded child is also ba.sically like 
the normal in social traits. Many authorities auree that 
the secondary characteristies of aggressivene.s.s, low frus- 
tration tolerance, self-devaluation, and short attention 
span are not related to retardation itself, but are rather 
the outcome of the conflict between the child's ability 
to perform and what society may expect of him. In terms 
of occupational characteristics, the edueable mentally 
retarded ean learn to perform adequately, at the adult 
level, as a .skilled or semi-skilled worker. A larce majority 
(approximately 80%) adiust adequately to .society and 
become partially or totally self-supporting. 

Now let us examine what this all means in terms of 
curriculum, especially at the levels which w( uld be in- 
eluded in the middle .school. Most communities large 
en'- igh to support a program for the mentally re^'lrded 
ehua ^do have an intermediate clas\s, to which children 
are a.ssigned who are ten, eleven, twelve and thirteen 



years old. Retarded children are usually placed in a 
special class because the curriculuni in the regular class 
is dependent fo such a large extent upon the tool sub- 
jects of reading and arithmetic, and especially upon 
reading. The ten year old educable mentally retarded 
child has a mental age of from approximately six to eight 
years. He is ready to leani to read, wTite, spell and do 
arithmetic. Ht needs success experiences educationally 
and socially, experiences adapted to his ability and in- 
terests. 

And, we ask ourselves, what is retarded about tha;? 
But back to the curriculum! Because the child s rate 
of maturation, vhich is, to repeat Vz to hat of a noriDal 
child and which does not accelerate just because he 
reaches school age, he will not be able to cover what a 
teacher mi^;ht expect to be one year's work in one year's 
time. It will take much longer to learn to read, write and 
do arithmetic. He must be provided with experiences in 
these areas which are sequential and developmental, and 
he must be allowed to progress at his own pace. 

In giving consideration to the ph^'sical characteristics, 
it becomes obvious that stress must be placed on health, 
safety, nutrition, and sanitation. Units of instruction 
should df ' attention to practical experience in develop- 
ment of good health habits. It has been suggested that 
there is not one area of curriculum that does not offer 
an opportunity for stressing some aspects of health edu- 
cation. Physical exercise is of utmost hnportance and 
games and sports provide a valuable opportunity for 
socialization experiences as well. It might well be that 
in the open middle-school that the retarded children 
could be integrated into the regular school program for 
physical education, as there is an overlap in physical 
traits between the normal and the retarded child. It has 
been suggested that the differences between success and 
failure of a retarded adult on the job is generally de- 
teniiincd by personal and social characteristics rather 
than the actual ability to do the task assigned. Hence a 
retarded parts clerk might achieve an "A' in matching 
numbers and putting things in the right place and flunk 
out in coffee break, because he does not have the social 
skills necessary to get along with his fellow workers. 
Tlierefore, the curriculum for the retarded child must 
of necessity place great stress upon social learning. He 
must be given the opportunity to learn to get along with 
others. 

Another very obvious implication of these charac- 
teristics is that the retarded child, being experientially 
d^*prived by his rate of development and whose learning 
style tends to be concrete rather than abstract, requires 
an experience based curriculum. He does not derive 
much satisfaction from being told things; he needs to do 
things, a great variety of things. 

LEARNING DISABILITIES 

The National Advisory Committee on Handicapped 
Children has defined learning disability as follows; 
A learning disability refers to one or more significant 
deficits in essential learning processes requiring 
special educational techniques for its remediation. 
Children with leambc; disability generally demon- 
strate a discrepancy between expected and actual 
achievement in one or more areas, such as spoken, 
read, or written language, mathemarics, and spatial 
orientation. 

The learning disability referred to is not primarily the 
result of sensory* motor, or intellectual, or emotional 
handicap, or lack of opportunity to learn. | 



Kirk and Bateman (1962) have a slightly different 
definition. A learning disabilit) refers to 4I ictaKuUion 
disorder, or delayed ae\ elopinent in one or more uf the 
processes of speech, language, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, or other school subjects resulting from a ps>cholo- 
gical handicap caused b)' a possible cerebral d\i>f unction 
and/or emotional or behavioral disturbances. It is not 
the result of mental deprivation, sensor)- depri\atiun, or 
cultural or instructional factors. 

It would appear from the above two definitions that 
one thing we may be relatively sure of, in defining 
learning disability, is what it is not — such as mental 
retardation, sensor>' impairment, cultural deprivation, 
emotional disturbance and the result of poor instruction. 
Lei us th'^n look at characteristics. 

Tlie ten most freqiiently cited characteristics of chil- 
dren with learning disabilities ait. hyperactivit}', per- 
ceptual-motor impairments, emotional lability, general 
orientation defects, disorders of attention (such as short 
attention span and distractibility), iinpulsivity, disorders 
of memory and thinking, specific learning disabilities in 
reading, arithmetic, writing, and spelling, disorders of 
speech and hearing, equivocal neurological signs and 
electroencephalographic irregularities. 

There are, howevc, as stated by McCarthy (1969), 
three common elements among all children with learning 
disabilities: 

1. Al! are retarded or disordered in school subjects, 
speech or language and/or manifest behavior 
problems. 

2. None are assignable to major categories of ex- 
ceptionality such as mental retardation or deafness. 

3. All have some presumed neurologic basis (cere- 
bral dysfunction) for their manifest disability or 
disabilities. 

It becomes apparent that the diagnosis of cerebral 
dysfunction can 0*"'/ be presumed by ruling out other 
causes, through a systematic medical, behavioral, and 
psychological evaluation. 

Most of the programs for children with learning dis- 
abilities derive from two orientations — the process 
approach and the tool subject approach, or, of course, 
combination of the two, othei s^ise known as 'eclectic,*' 
which, in the educational business, is worth almost as 
many points as "flexible." The process approach at- 
tempts to identify the particular learning process respon- 
sible for the defective performance and provide remedi- 
ation at that level. An example would be the visual- 
perceptual-motor program, in which are included such 
activities as rail-walking, patterning exercises, drawing, 
rhythms, and visual training. An example of the tool 
subject approach would be a linguistic program, oriented 
to language leaminpc, for which the classroom would be 
equipped to stimulate talking, listening, and reading, 
although physical education may also be provided. 

The eclectic method, the combination appoach, re- 
lies upon extensive diagnosis in both visual-perceptual- 
motor and tool subject areas, with remediation planned 
for any areas of deficit. 

Quite obviously, attention must be foaised in pro- 
gramming for this child upon remediation in the area 
in which he has a specific disability. Provisions in curri- 
culum must also be made for utilization of specialized 
personnel such as remedial reading specialists, speech 
and hearing therapists, psychometrists and psychologists. 
Behavior modification techniques are utilized for man- 
agement of behavior problems which may be associated 
with this disability. 
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SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED 

Socially a^aladjusted children have been described 
by Dunn as follows: 

"Chronic juvenile offenders who persistently refuse 
to meet minimum standards of couduct required in 
regular schools and classrooms. Tliey defy teachers 
and disRipt the school program. They intimidate and 
harass other students. Their behavior is so antag- 
onistic to the puq)ose and program of schools that 
they must be excluded from regular class attendance 
(1964, p. 260)." 

We often hear the term "delinquent" used in refer- 
ence to social maladjustment. It should be stressed that 
the two terms are not synonymous. Delinquency is a 
sub-category of social maladjustment, a leeal term. 
Kvaraceus and Miller (1959) have defined delinquency 
as "behavior by non-adults which violates .specific leeal 
norms or norms of a particular societal institution \\^th 
sufficient frequency and/or seriousness so as to provide 
a film basis foi legal action against the behaving in- 
dividual or group.'* A delinquent is therefore a child 
who breaks the rules and does) it either very often or 
very seriously. It is very difficult to isolate characteris- 
tics indicative of .social maladjustment before the chil- 
dren with these characteristics also become delinquent. 
Tliere arc certain clusters of .symptoms and casual re- 
lationships which could be arranged in three or four 
general categor 

1. Children designated as explosive, ego-damaged, 
or un-socializcd aggressive, who come out of homes 
usually described as rejecting, and whose offenses 
are often accompanied by out. pouring of aggres- 
sion. 

2. Children whoso delinquency seems to have a pur- 
po.seless, ccmpulsive quality wliich expresses, if 
anything, some type of inner conflict. There seems 
to be a tendency for these to come from honjes in 
which parents are demanding, restrictive, or vacil- 
lating. 

3. Children who have "weak consciences" but who 
form many apparently normal good relationships 
with their peers. These often come from families 
in high-delinquency areas who typically do not 
supervise the children. 

4. Children who are capable of self-control and who 
leliberately manipulate other people — sometimes 
oalled the "cool cat" or "confidence man." It is 
obvious here that we are dealing with still another 
continuum with children whose illejcal acts are 
frequent and serious at one end and thos6 whose 
acts are few and minor. Jhen too, it is a most 
unusual individual who can reach maturity with- 
out ever breaking a law. 

Glucck and Glueck, in attemp ing to discover uniaue 
characteristics of the delinquent,^^ compared 500 delin- 
quent and 500 nondelinquent boys^ the groups of which 
^^''*re matched in terms of age, general intelligence, ethnic 
-icial background, and residence in an underprivi- 
nefghborhood. The delinquent was found to differ 
. the nondelinquent as follows: 

1. Physically, in being essentially mesomorphic in con- 
stitution (muscular in build). 

2. Temperamentally, in being restlessly energetic, im- 
pulsive, extroverted, aggressive, destrictive (often 
.sadistic). 



3. In attitude, by being hostile, defiant, resentful, 
suspicious, stubborn, socially assertive, adventurous, 
unconventional, non-subnn.ssive to authority, 

4. Psycholoifically, in tendency to be direct and con- 
Crete, rather than symbolic expression, and being 
less methodical in approach to problems. 

5. Socioculturally, in lijiving been reared to a <»;rcater 
extent in homes of little understanding, affection, 
stability, or moral fibre by parents" usually unfit to 
be effective guides and proiectors or desirable 
sources for emulation (1950). 

Kvaraceus, in his Delinquer. y-Pronen ess Check List, 
has listed 18 characteristic which can be obseive in 
school, whicli include: 

1. Shows marked dislike for school 

2. Resents school routine and restriction 

3. Disinterested in school program 

4. Is failing in a number of .subjects 

5. Has repeated one or more grades 

6. Attends special class for retarded pupils 

7. Has attended many different schools 

One thing that probably should be added here is 
some sug5,cstion that the child is also male, as the ratio 
of delinquent boys to girls is approximately five to one. 

But, of course, there arc also socially maladjusted 
girls, and of particular pertinence to planning a program 
\for middle-school is the fact that maladjustment usually 
begins to be apparent at about age thirteen, when the 
girl enters junior high. Another pertinent fact is that 
usually the first sign ^f trouble is the failure to learn 
to read. 

Given the general characteristics of social maladjust- 
ment, we then attempt to translate these into something 
having to do with curriculum. 

Stress should be placed in programming for the 
socially maladjusted on ego-strengthening, or building a 
positive self-image, by assuring that each child achieves 
success in learning experiences. Time should be allotted 
for the use of ancillary services, such a.s the counselor, 
social worker, or resource teacher. Nongraded instnic- 
tion, flexible grouping according to interests and abil- 
ities, and remediation in tool subjects are also especially 
suited to meeting the needs of this child. Emphasis must 
be placed on communicating appropriately. Opportuni- 
ties might also be afforded for this child to develop skills 
in music or physical education, in \v!;ich he might excel. 
Work experience programs might be instituted as early 
as seventn grade, with stress placed upon communica- 
tion and social .skills necessary for success on the job, 
for as one author states, "For maladjusted youth, the 
best preparation for wort is work itself (Schreiber p. 
283).** 

EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 

An emotionally disturbed child is a child who cannot 
or w'll not adjust to the socially acceptable norms for 
behavior and consequently disrupts his own academic 
progress, the learning efforts of his classmates, and in- 
terpersonal relations. 

Dunn has defined an emotionally disturbed child 
as follows: 

A child is-emotionally disturbed when his reactions to 
life situations are so personally unrewarding and so 
inappropriate as to be unacceptable to his peers and 
adults (1964, p. 242). 

Thus, disturbed children are viewed as having lim- 



itcd patterns of behavior and lackinff flexibility to govern 
and modify their own beha\'ior. Their behavior differs 
considerably from others in their circumstances, not by 
kind but by degree. They ar^^ to^ excitable or too fearful. 
They are the extremes of any variable of behavior. 

^ In terms of visibility m school, emotionally disturbed 
children demonstrate one or more of the following char- 
acteristics (as listed by Bower): 

1. An inability to learn which cannot be explained by 
intellectual, sensory, or health factors. 

2. An inability to build or maintain satisfactory inter- 
personal relationships with peers and teachers 

3. Inappropriate types of behavior or feelings under 
normal conditions 

4. A general, pei*vasive mood of unhappiness or de- 
pression 

5- A tendency to develop illnesses, pains, or fears as- 
sociated with i)ersonal or school problems (I860). 

In determining curriculum variables for the emotion- 
ally disturbed child, two lUajor dimensions of problem 
behavior must also be taken into consideration. Children 
with behavior problems can usually be classified as 
either a "personality problem" — the withdrawn child, oi 
as a "conduct problem" — the acting-out child. Thes., 
two types have also been referred to as either externaliz- 
ing or internalizing. The withdrawn child is most likely 
to be anxious to internalize. Unpleasant and fear-pro- 
ducting experiences should be minimized. Two good 
rules to follow in programming for this child are to make 
learning pleasant and to attempt to guarantee success. 
The conduct problem types require quite a different 
educational approach. There are three major dimensioas 
subsumed under this major type. One is unsocializ^d 
aggressive or psychopathic, wliose behavior is generally 
annoying and possibly even dangerous. These inu:;t learn 
some impulse control beiore anything can be done with 
them, and for these a little fear and avoidance is a good 
thing. 

Definite rules must be established with reward or 
punishment administered immediately and consistently; 
physical restraint and isolation may often be necessary; 
academic material must be presented in a rather repe- 
titious manner. The second type of acting-out child 
could also be called socfelly maladjusted a.nd was dis- 
cussed under that cate.ciory. The third type is an acting- 
out child who is also aaxious. (They may act like the first 
tyoe but they are sorry about it.) iTiey are best treated 
educationally like the withdrawn child. 

Educational programming for the emotionally dis- 
turbed child relies heavily upon principles of behavior 



modification and group management It is also crucial, 
as in the other areas of serious learning disabilities, to 
tailor the academic program to the individual needs of 
the child, as there is a high probability that behavior 
problems will be accompanied by academic retardation. 
Individualized remediation in basic academic areas is 
an absolute necessity. 

And again, as in the case of the other serious leaniing 
disabilities, time must be allotted for incor[X)ration into 
the program the skills of the clinical team — the social 
worker, counselor, psychologist, and other specialists 
who might be available to assist the classroom teacher. 

And speaking of the teacher. (which I have intended 
to do from the very beginning, since my bag is teacher 
education, and this is the variable in the child's program 
in which I am personally most vitally interested), many 
efforts have been made to determine personal character- 
istics and the cornpetencies most necessary in a teacher 
for the emotionally disturbed. Among the many listed 
by various authors are such .hings as: Objectivity, flexi- 
bility, structure, resourcefulness, social reinforcement, 
cuiTiculum expertise, intellectual capability, a sense of 
humor, sensitivity, and the like. On an exam last quarter 
in my Behavior Disorders cbss, I asked a question about 
the competencies and characteristics of a good teacher of 
the disturbed. One graduate student in our Masters pro- 
gram, evidently in an effort to detemiine whether oi not 
I really read those things, listed many of the proper 
an.swers and included, in Ihe middle of the long Hst, 
"the icibility to walk on water and feed 4,000." 

CONCLUSION 

In looking again at the Bednar-Haviland matrix, I 
find it evident that certain of the basic environmental 
conceptualizations are more critical than others for chil- 
dren with the various exceptionalities. While space-time 
identity uught be veiy important to all children, consis- 
tencv might be of greater importance to the retarded 
child' than to the socially maladjusted who might prefer 
novelty. A child with a low frustration tolerance might 
require more useability in "* physical environment. 

Something most of th 'dren at the -3 point on the 
continuum have in commoii is a relatively low tolerance 
level when it comes to ceacher talk. Any cues which may 
be derived from the environment would help eliminate 
unnecessary conversation and help enable the child to 
get on with the business of learning. A therapeutic-level 
environment would appear to contain the opportunities 
for learning and growth for all children from the least 
to the most able, and the children with serious learning 
disabilities are those with the greatest need. 
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SOME EDUCATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF VISUALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
WHO MAY ATTE^^D THE OPEN MIDDLE SCHOOL 

Mr. Roger Huff 
B.esearch Assislaiu 
Anvmann Printing House for the Blind 

A visual impairment is characterized by a c^'sf; ncMosi 
of the visual mechanism causing some (ii'cw.. in the 
amount of vision one possesses. It is a loss of vision. Gt.i 
orally speaking, we have six broad categories of visual 
loss: 
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(1) We may first refer to loss as restriction of ^Knial 
field. 

(2) The loss may be characterized by partial sight 
which falls within the 20/70 to 20/20& category. 

(3) We may have a visual loss which falls between 
20/200 and light perception. 

(4) We may ha\ . light or object perception to total 
blindness. 

(5) We liave a use or loss of one or both eyes. 

(6) We may also have the loss of a visual perception 
system. 

My comments are directed to the child who may be 
found in the open middle school. Briefly, let'.s lo^k at 
.some present tr^hds in the education of the visually ...uid- 
icapped. Recently, a study was- compiled by Carson 
Noland and Joan Bott of the American Printing Hou.se 
for the Blind. The children in this study arc legally 
blind. The figures u^ed are taken from the federal quota 
/egistration over a three-year period from 1966 to 1969. 

(1) More blind children are presently educated in 
public day school programs than in residential 
schools. In 1966. 10.000 legally blind' children 
were educated in public schools. In 1969, 12.049 
were educated in public schools, which shows an 
increase of 11%. In 1966, 6,886 children were edu- 
cated in residential schools. In 1969, 6.722 chil- 
dren were educated in residential schools, show- 
ing a loss of 2%. 

(2) Multihandicapped programs in residentialschools 
increased in enrollment by 29!?. 

(3) Fewer visually handicapped children read Braille 
than ever before. In 1966, approximately 46% of 
the legally blind population read Braille. In 1969, 
only 39% of that population read Braille. 

(4) The general trend continues to be toward in- 
creased u<^o of residual vision; sight utilization. 
Large pr .t users remained static over the tliree- 
year pc 3d, while ink print users have increased. 

(5) The numbers of students categorized as ungraded 
are still increasing at a r^.te of about SOaI over each 
three-year period. 

(6) We are also in the process of designing multi- 
media study systems generally kno^m as oral 
study systems which may be used . ss.^sting in 
the education of Uie visually handicapped. 

Now, how are these trends affecting the education 
of the visually handicapped? Or more specifically, how 
do they relate the learning problems or disabilities of 
the visually handicap^rd child in the open middle school? 



First, lets look at the partially seeing child. If you 
will remember, when I referred to our categories of visual 
loss, I indicated that a child who has a visual acuitv 
between 20/70 and 20/200 is classified as partially sight- 
cd. A study in 1966 by Birch Tisdall, Peabody and Stcr- 
rett on School Achievement and Effect of Type Size on 
Reading in Visually Handicapped Children has given 
.some very interesting facts in relation to the tvpical 
partially seeing child. The study wa.s conducted on'l,OS-l 
Fifth and sixth grade i -irtially seeing .students from twcl.^^ 
states and four f^dditional citirts. Compared to si.xth grad- 
ers in general, the partially seeing child is one year and 
nine months over age for grade placement. He is in a 
special class or resource room. He has been enrolled 
for almost five ai<.l a half years in special education. His 
visual acuity is iomewhere beiwecn 20/70 and 20/200. 
He has no other significant educational handicap, but if 
he did, the teacher would most likely judge it to be an 
emotional problem. IIo reads type size from 12 to 24 
point. His overall grade achievement is between 5.6 and 
5.7. His academic weakncsr^s ^^^^o in science, social stud- 
ies, and language. His higho ^ achievement is in arith- 
metic computation. lie has avt intelligence, educa- 
Honally, his most important fcaluiv >s under achievement. 
In general, with average intelligence, a child of twelve 
years nine months should be in the seventh or beginning 
the eighth grade. 

Grade achievement of 5.4 for the partially seeing 
child iiidicatcs that this child is appro.\imately two and 
one half years academically retarded. 

Now, what kind of remediation can v/e expect to 
admini.ster in order to help overcome these defi>iK^? The 
anthers ot this study indicate several approaches. Realiz- 
ing ihi', child is over-age for grade placement and under 
achieving, we must have a stronger pre-school identifi- 
cation program to identify vi.sual impainnciJ^s which 
may cause educational deficiencies. The teacher must 
know more about the nature of the visual disability and 
how it affects the educational progiess of the chikl. W • 
must teach the child Ic .ise his visioi. when 1.^ enters 
school. Po.ssibly, low vision aids may be a particular help 
iii^^his respect. Wo must also develop higher expectancy 
levels than we hcive had in the past in relation to the 
education achievement of this child. Instruction should 
be aimed at improving study habits ?..A we must also 
try to achieve increased reriding rates and comprehen- 
sion. So, in relation to the partially ^seeing child, we are 
seeing a di.sfunction of a perceptual system characterized 
by a visual impairment Tlie visual acuity ranges from 
20/70 to 20/200. The child is over-age for grade place- 
ment, he has average intelligence, he is approximately 
two and one half years acadcmicall)' retarded, and he 
may have an emotional problem He needs extra study 
time, his weak subjects ard science, social studies, and 
language, and he reads at a slower rate, therefore, we 
must work on his study habits, use of remaining vision, 
assistance with optical aids and teacher expectancy. 
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To embellish somcwliat on the remcdialion proce- 
dures for llic parlially seeini? child, I miglu add a few 
coininenls about a sludy by >s'alalie Barrai;a on Increased 
Visual Behavior in Low Vision Children. It was conduct- 
cd ill 1964. The subjects Ir this study were low vision 
children whose vi.sual acuity was 20/200 or less. The 
study demonstrated that a short lenn i?)tcnsive teaching 
procedure on the use of remaining vision would increase 
Mgnificantly the visual efficiency of low vision children. 
It also revealed the need for continuous comj)rehensive 
apprai.sal of each child and his efficiency in all learning 
media before deciding diat visual materials are unsuit- 
able for use in the classroom. It further in-^icatcd that 
teachers would be wise to u.se more vi.suai .,)aterials to 
.supplement tactual and auditory media in study and 
instructional phases of the educational pro^'^ran. 

NW, lets shift gears for a second and take a look 
at the blind child. B. Lowenfeld has indicated that there 
arc only two factors which are "Sui Generi.s" to blind- 
ness which is concept formation and mobility and or- 
ientation. By thi.s, I mo-^^i that the two problems which 
are cau.sed by blindness arc concept formation and mo- 
bility and orientation. Here auain, when we .are referring 
to a blind child, we must think of a visual and possibly 
a perceptual disfunction; loss of vision and in relation 
to the blind child, die tactile and auditory senses are 
used to supplement the amount of information the child 
perceives from his environment. Since school achievement 
and .school success arc often measured in n aon to the 
child s ability to read I thought it would i j interesting 
to give you some information in relation to Perceptual 
Factors in Braille Word Recognition which was written 
by Nolan and Kederis. 

Prior to this study, tl,. hole work approach was used 
in teaching Braille reading. Tliis study found readinf^ 
instruction basically follows the vogue techninue of the 
time. The unit of recognition is the Braille cell. Recogni- 
tion of Braille words requires from 16 to 1965? more time 
than the times required to recognize the individual char- 
acters included. 

Growth of basic ability in tactual dLscrimination is 
still underway at the fourth grade. Since we know that 
blind children are still developing tactuallv bv the fourth 
grade and that .some have trouble with the reading 
process in the elementary' grades, conld we >*ot .specu- 
late that we micht have a dy.slexie blind child who has 
trouble reading because t' 2 tactile nercentunl system 
is reading diat we are not fully developed in the earlv 



elcmentar} jnades. We have a slow developing ;)ereci>- 
tu«d system, ^ proble<Ti with reading the the end result 
is an educational d^-nciv'. 

So, how do We remediate for such a f Nem? Well, 
the American Printing House for the Bl .v« is in the 
process of developing v.'hat they refer to as an aural study 
system. They have conducted studies in listening to di»- 
termine the conditions under which a child mo.st ef- 
ficicntl)' listens and most efficiently learn.> thiongh the 
use of reading or tactual appamtus. Tliey have :\ho 
determined degrees of learnini; difficulty in subject mat. 
ter areas; .science being more difficult to learn than .soc?aI 
studies. To help the child learn, they have developed a 
combination of learning approaches which involve listen- 
ing materials, tactual apparatus, reading, and the hard- 
ware that is necc.ssary in using such a study system. For 
instance, if a child was learning a science lesson and he 
happened tc oc a Braille reader, he might first listen to 
a general overview of the lesson then go back and read 
more important technical aspects -^f the lesson in Braille, 
from there he may use tactual apparatus to conduct an 
experiment in relation to the lesson he is learning. Tlu^s. 
a more comprehensive study system is used to extract 
the information that i necessary to comprehend the les- 
son. 

Finally, we must add a few words about the chang- 
ing population of our vi.sually handicapped children. 
As you all know, in the early sixties, we had a rubella 
epidemic and a lot of children were born that have 
multiple handicaps. Veiy .shortly, these child;c;i will be 
arriving on the school **'ene and wc wmII be planning 
programs to fit th'^u- necvij. Here again, this is going to 
require a comprehensive and intensive look i\l the way 
we teach .subiect matter if wc are going to be of any 
help to these children. 

So. briefly, in looking at the visually handicapped 
child, we can generally say that this child is usually 
over age for grade placement, the child may be from two 
to four years academically retarded. We have a disfunc- 
iion of the visual mechanism x . ich may cause a percep- 
tual problem in other than the visual sense. We have a 
change in the population of the children which has im- 
plications for the methodclogy that we are using in the 
educational process. 

The field of vision, f general, will soon be addre.ssing 
itself to the problem or visual perception as well as the 
problem of visual impairment. 
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ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE 
OPEN SPACE SCHOOL FOR TJJE 
HARD OF HEARING STUDENT 

Mrs. Patsy Day 
Hearing Clinician 
Brevard Couiily 



In the past school year (1969-70), I have worked 
with one severely hard of hearing and one moderately 
hard of hearing student in an open space school situa- 
tion. These students were tiken from the classroom three 
times a week for a forty-five minute tlierapy session. The 
following is a summary of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages I have observed for the hard of hearing student in 
the open space school. 

ADVANTAGES 

1. Attitudes and approach of teachers. 

The general attitude and team-teaching approach 
of the teachers in the open space school was very 
helpful to me in being able to aid the student in all 
areas of his educational program. The teachers in 
this particular situation have a better over-all view 
of the individual student The actual physical 
set-up, with al5 the students (about 100) in one 
complex, lends itself to this type of approach. This 
is extremely helpful in setting up a hearing therapy 
program for the student. 

2. Flexibility of scheduling. 

. Scheduling for therapy time was very easy and any 
classroom time missed was made up. Student sched- 
ules were easily adjusted around therapy time. 

3. More individualized instructional program for the 
hard of hearing student. 

This therapist felt that in the open space school 
situations, the teachers were able to individualize 
programs far more than in the traditional setting. 
Even with the large number of students in the 
complex, emphasis is placed on the individual 
worxing on his own level at his own pace. 

4. Extensive use of modem audio yisual aids. 
Many times the students work independently and 
many audio-visual a;ds help reinforce learning of 
basic concepts in math, language, social studies, 
etc. Many-of the aids are excellent for the hard 
of hearing student who doesn't "catch on'* or under- 
stand the first time a concept is presented. As* is 
well known, the hard of hearing students need 
reinforcement upon reinforcement 

DISADVANTAGES 

1. Extensive use of tape recorded material. 

The severely hard of hearing student was unable 
to use most of the tape recorded material. How- 



ever, by the last three months of school, she was 
able to use some of the simple exercises on tape. 
This was really very good auditory training and 
the student felt very pleased about her accom- 
plishment. For the moderately hard of hearing stu- 
dent, this was only a slight disadvantage. With a 
little e.xtra help and guidance, he was able to use 
recorded material. 

2. Physical situation making it difficult for the hard 
of hearing student to always be ne?r the source of 
sound. 

Perhaps the actual physical situation in the open 
space school is the greatest disadvantage. There is 
really no front or" back, but primarily centers of 
attention. Thus, the hard of hearing student must 
acquire an "extra sense" so that he knows where 
and when the action is. This requires a great deal 
or movement in the large complex area so that 
he is sure to be close to the source of sound at 
all times. However, if the child has been exposed 
to this open-space situation from the beginning 
of his school career, he adjusts to this easily. The 
therapist has found it important to help the child 
to develop an independence about his movement 
about the complex. He must accept the responsi- 
bility of being where he' can see and hear. These 
students may be shy about this at first, but they 
can lenm that they must take the responsibility 
or be lost in the shuffle. With so many students 
moving about, the teachers cannot always see that 
the one .hard of hearing student is seated in the 
proper place. 

As can be seen by the list above, this therapist feels 
that the advantages far outweigh the dis^advantages. 
Working in ihe open space school this year has been 
very challenging. I am sure that only a small portion of 
the ad'^vinrages w^ere noted by this therapist. 

Some w^rk was done on audio-visual tape. It is felt 
that this media can be used in many areas of hearing 
therapy. Several tapes were made primarily for lip- 
reading practice and could be used for independent work 
for the hard of hearing when the therapist is not at the 
school. 

The open space school opens a whole new area in 
which new ana better methods of hearing therapy can 
be developed. 
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